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EPUBLIC STEEL SUBSIDIARIES: 


—acts about REPUBLIC 


Plants are strategically located in 
the world’s largest steel consum- 
ing district. @ Ore reserves now 
doubled through acquisition of 
Corrigan-McKinney. © Company- 
owned coal mines assure adequate 
supplies for increased production. 


Planning for Tomorrow 








@ The operating heads of Republic Steel 
are constantly studying their plants, their 
equipment, and their locations with a 
view to greater efficiency. For Republic’s 
policy is one of continuous improvement and 
modernization. @ Republic’s revolutionary 
new Electric Weld method of making 
pipe is a striking example of this. So is the 
construction, now going on in Cleveland, 
of the largest continuous wide strip mill in 
the world. So is the tremendously im- 
proved type of cold rolled tin plate 
mill which Republic has recently 
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completed. @ The new electro galvanizing 
unit just installed in Republic’s Chicago 
wire mill is another long step ahead. @ In- 
creased ore reserves, company-owned coal 
mines, enlarged capacity for the produc- 
tion of stainless steel—all these things are 
a part of Republic’s planning for tomor- 
row. @ And the millions of dollars invested 
in improved plants and equipment are 
already bringing better volume, better 
earnings, better wages, better steels —and 
better service to industry and the public. 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY «+ NILES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY « STEEL AND TUBES, INC. 
BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY + UNION DRAWN STEEL COMPANY 
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: silence with 
economy. 


~ Chevrolet's 
New 


~ All-Silent 
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Chevrolet's 
Perfected 


Hydraulic 
Brakes 


smoothest, safest, 
most dependable 
brakes ever 
built. 








MODERN FEATURES 


Make Modern Cars 








You Need — 
Chevrolet's | 
Improved — 
Gliding 
Knee-Action 

Ride* 


So safe— 
so comfortable 


—so different 





You get all these features at lowest cost only in 


CHEVROLET 


IVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


v 


Will the Administration’s bonds 
become only as good as its word? 
7 
The first three letters in the name 
of the author of the lopsided 


Labor Act are, very appropriate- 
ly, “Wag.” 


Why are politicians like the 
budget ?* 

~ 
Second-grade bonds embody bet- 
ter prospects than first-grades. 

* 


From a reader: “Naturally Roo- 
sevelt objects to the Supreme 
Court. He wants to be supreme.” 
* 
Canada has struck against law- 
less strikers. Bravo! 
* 


The “war boom” is likely to be 
further deflated. 
* 


In which respect has Washington 
been most economical?} 
— 


The Hull treaties treat foreign 
exporters to America most favor- 
ably. 

- 
How much longer will Roosevelt 
further Lewis’ dictatorial-presi- 
dential ambitions? 


Uncle Sam, by buying billions of 
unneeded foreign gold at a ridicu- 
lous price, is proving himself 
Uncle Sap. 

* 
Less relief would bring relief to 
taxpayers. ° 


Prediction: Sit-down strikes by 
and by will be sat down on. 
* 


Uneasy lies the heads of dictators 
these days. 

os 
Drumming erring banks out of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation is good insurance 
for the future. 


“Reds Dominate Emergency Re- 
lief in N. Y.” You comment ! 
7 


Keep down your debts until 


clouds lift. ia 





* Unbalanced. f In instituting economy. 























‘“] found a big difference between 
the ordinary elevator maintenance 
new seruice and a Westinghouse 

Maintenance Contract.’’ 





Unlike the service of the usual elevator maintenance 
crews that wait to repair after the damage has been done, 
a Westinghouse Maintenance Contract, through elevator 
experts, keeps elevators in a renewed condition at all 


times. The cost is less and permits accurate budgeting. 


A Westinghouse Maintenance Contract anticipates all needs. The 


correct lubricant is supplied and new equipment installed when 


most beneficial without service interruption. Call Westinghouse. 


ELEVATOR MODERNIZATION is a self-liquidating investment. 
Westinghouse will make a comprehensive study of your elevator 


‘ 8 ; B modernization problem without charge. 


“ELECTRIC ELEVATOR COMPANY 
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Tu AT purchase of Commercial Credit 
Company short term securities for our 
portfolio was a good idea. It’s a sound set- 
up they have, isn’t it?”’ 

“It certainly is. I’m particularly inter- 
ested in their open accounts receivable 
financing. A manufacturer I know has 
been using it for some time.”’ 


“That sounds familiar. I know several cases 
where those same conditions have arisen in the 
past year. What did your friend do?” 


**He investigated Commercial Credit Company 
financing. They showed him how he could handle 
25% more business, save discounts on purchases, 
and buy his raw materials at low cash prices. 
He is making a clean-up this year.”’ 


te CREDIT COMPANY discounted 
nearly $800,000,000 of open accounts and 
notes receivable in 1936. A large part of the 
funds employed came from great corpora- 
tions, insurance companies and investors 
with surplus to invest in its capital and long 
or short term securities. Their investigation 





“Is that so? What made him try it?” 


**He didn’t have enough capital...had to 
find new financing to keep up with his 
orders. He was just about to take in a 
partner. It would have cost him a third 
interest, and he wanted to avoid that.”’ 


**I used to have the idea that there was 
something risky in that sort of financing. 
But that report on Commercial Credit 
Company’s policies, methods, manage- 
ment and clients was an eye-opener. 
That’s just the kind of financial service 
business needs in these days.”’ 


“No doubt about it. Some of our whole- 
salers could use it to advantage. I think 
I'll have our credit department give them 
a hint to that effect.” 


satisfied them that Commercial Credit’s 
Receivable financing is soundly conceived, 
and the Company is capably managed. Man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers, desirous of im- 
proving their cash position and credit rating, 
should investigate. All correspondence or 
consultations are confidential. Write today. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Light from Leaders 
The unions were created by Wall Street 


—by capital—to bring about control of 
labor—HeEnry Foro. 





I will pay more for the ability to handle 
people than for any other ability under 
the sun—JoHun D. ROCKEFELLER. 


It has dawned upon bankers that the cure 
for banking ills lies within, rather than 
without, their business—-Guy Emerson, 
vice-president, Bankers Trust Company. 


Everyone in the United States should 
be made conscious of the fact that, if he 
wants government services, he has to pay 
for them.—THomas L. PARKINSON, presi- 
dent, Equitable Life Assurance Society. 


Management must forget that it is a 
group of people, and remember that it is 
a function and a principle vital to the wel- 
fare of everyone.—VirciL JoRDAN, presi- 
dent, National Industrial Conference Board. 


The work of transforming life-insurance 
salesmen into social engineers has already 
been translated from words to action.— 
THeEoporE M. RIEHLE, president, National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 


From our experience an honest and open 
above-board labor policy is the best and 
most economical one to follow—J. A. Voss, 
director of industrial relations, Republic 
Steel Corporation. 


Never work for a boss who is just trying 
to get something out of you. As soon as 
you find out your boss is a boob, go some- 
where else—Watter Hovine, president, 
Lord and Taylor. 


Adoption and continuation of policies 
that incorporate a maximum of “forward 
thinking” should be the most vital single 
consideration of all executives—CHARLES 
PRESBREY, president, Frank Presbrey Co. 


Wherever the free play of individual 
action and the free play of competition 
between individuals and between businesses 
has been stifled by monopoly or bureau- 
cracy, democracy has been smothered.— 
T. M. Grenier, president, Republic Steel 
Corporation. 


I think the evidence is clear that, taking 
industry as a whole, rapid technological 
improvement is a dynamic and energizing 
factor rather than a factor slowing down 
business and reducing employment.—B. M. 
ANDERSON, JR., Chase National Bank. 


I find that the employer, the general 
public, and the average legislator are all 
making the mistake of taking the labor 
leader more seriously than he deserves to 
be taken, while taking the ordinary, every- 
day, typical American wage-earner less 
seriously than he deserves to be taken.— 
Wartine WILLIAMS. 


In all industry and business it is neces- 
sary that there shall be wide discussion of 
all legislative measures which are put for- 
ward in an attempt to consolidate our eco- 
nomic recovery. Only thus can govern- 
ment and industry move forward together. 
—Warp Metviite, president, Melville 
Shoe Corporation. 














30000 GAMMAS 


IVIDE this drop into 50,000 parts. Each part is 

a gamma—l1/28,329,000 of an ounce. Yet in 
such tiny units research chemists find the secrets of 
long life and efficient operation of electric machinery 
—of refrigerators and electric clocks, of lamps as 
small as a grain of wheat, and great turbines that 
supply electric power to a whole city. 


A smear of oil, a chip of metal, a scarcely visible film 
on a polished surface—these are clues to improved 
designs. Working with drops on a microscope slide, 
General Electric scientists are able to detect even as 
little as 1/1,000,000,000 ounce of impurity. And so, 
in the Research Laboratory, in Schenectady, they 
check and examine, contributing of their skill and 


experience to the final perfection of the finished 
machine. 


Scientific research requires attention to a thousand 
details, patience to carry out innumerable experi- 
ments, clear understanding of the fundamental 
principles of nature. And the results of this pains- 
taking research in the world of the very small are 
longer life and lower cost of operation in the man- 
ufactured products that you use. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every 
dollar it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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The plowman 
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A CENTURY AGO 80% of all the people in the United 
States were farmers. It took that many, working from dawn 
to dark, to provide the nation’s food. 


Today 21.5% of the people do more than the 80% formerly 
did—and do it much more easily. Farm machinery has made 
the difference. 

The story of farm machinery is largely the story of steel. 
Take tractors, for instance. Twenty years ago a “medium” 
sized tractor weighed from 3 to 5 tons. The use of stronger, 
lighter steel parts instead of heavy castings has produced 
tractors weighing half as much which do twice as much work. 
Not only weight but price has come down. For the cost of a 
medium-sized tractor in 1917, a farmer can now buy a better, 
much more useful tractor—and have enough money left over 
to pay the cost of its operation for several years! 


The laboratories and the men in the mills of United States 
Steel have not only helped to bring about tremendous changes 
in the cities, but have played a part in the transformation of 
farm life as well. What used to be a hard way of making a 
living has become a more pleasant and profitable way of life 
—owing in part to the development of tougher, stronger, 
more durable steel. 
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no longer 
plods his weary way 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL COR- 


AMERICAN. BRIDGE COMPANY - 
CANADIAN BRIDGE COMPANY, LTD. - 
PORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY +» TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - UNIVERSAL 
United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 


ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY * 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


PRESUMABLY every respon- 
sible management desires to 
cultivate the goodwill of its 
employees. Presumably, there- 
fore, it would interest executives to learn by what means 
and measures and methods success has been attained. 
Forses has had an analysis made of all the 758 com- 
unications received from employees in its contest, “Why 
I Like to Work for My Company.” Here are the num- 
ber of entries from employees of the companies named : 


These companies have 
loyal workers 


Swift & Company......... 73 American Rolling Mill Co. 16 
Railway Express Agency.. 67 Erie R. R................ 14 
Graybar Electric Co....... 43 Federal Hardware & Imple- 

Consol. Edison N. Y. cos... 36 ment Mutuals .......... 13 
Westinghouse El. & Mfg.... 35 Servel, Inc. .............. 12 
Illinois Central R. R....... 20 General Motors companies... 9 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R. 17 United Parcel Service 
Montgomery Ward & Co.. 17 Lone Star Gas 


ForBEs suggests that interested executives write these 
companies for details of what they do for their workers, 
how they do it, etc. Doubtless the information will be 
gladly furnished, since it is in the interest of industry 
as a whole that more and more enterprises earn the 
goodwill of their work people. 

* 
No joy equals that of work well done. 
* 
One Democratic Senator's ONE United States Demo- 

: y cratic Senator confides to me: 
private view “IT am seriously alarmed over 
President Roosevelt’s  ac- 
tions. I have always been and am a dyed-in-the-wool 
Democrat. But I cannot approve of President Roose- 
velt’s undemocratic ambitions. He is not championing 
democracy. Have you noticed that in his speeches and 
other statements he hardly ever uses the phrase ‘Demo- 
cratic Party’? Almost always he talks about the New 
Deal. He regards himself as the head and front, the 
very embodiment of the New Deal. And he is. But, 


N 


apparently, he recognizes that what he is advocating is 
not true democracy, but something different. 

“He has made it very difficult for most of us in Con- 
gress to thwart any of his purposes. Those of us who 
cannot see eye-to-eye with some of his autocratic pro- 
posals have received very little backing up from respon- 
sible citizens throughout the nation. Very few of them 
have cared, have dared, to come out and publicly oppose 
the President. If leading men of affairs take this side- 
stepping attitude, how can they expect those of us who 
are in the Congress to fight him?” 

He added: “I wonder if the majority of the people 
of this country realize how far the President is carrying 
the nation away from truly democratic principles and 
policies? I wonder if they recognize how assiduously 
and cunningly autocracy is being built up brick by brick? 
Every move the President makes is calculated to invest 
greater power in himself. Already he controls the Con- 
gress. If he succeeds in getting control of the Supreme 
Court, our whole form of government will have been 
changed completely. The President will then possess 
uncontrolled powers, the powers of dictatorship. The 
prospect makes me feel sad.” 

Does this provide food for reflection by thoughtfuli 


citizens ? 
* 


To keep your trade, always keep 
your temper. 
* 


Cheerfulness is wealth. 


a 
Should wage dividends EMPLOYEE stock ownership- 


bijage has not, on the whole, worked 
he instituted? out satisfactorily. Can and 
should division of profits with 

labor, in the form of wage dividends, be widely insti- 
tuted? Such an experiment has been tried here and! 
there, most recently of all by Westinghouse Electric. 
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Thus far the results have been such as to encourage 
expansion of the principle. 

It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that the 
whole social, political, economic future of America de- 
pends upon the relationships worked out between industry 
and employees. If a practical partnership program can 
be developed, infinite benefits would be logical. Suppose 
corporations were to enter into an agreement to divide 
profits fifty-fifty between stockholders and employees 
after all expenses and reasonable dividends on invested 
capital were paid; would not this furnish workers extra 
incentive to achieve the best possible results? 

This thought is commended to high-up executives all 
over the country. 

* 


BEHOLD the contrast between 
how Canada and the United 
States treat lawless strikers. The 
usurpers of a General Motors 
plant at Oshawa were promptly drummed out. Nor would 
Premier Hepburn of Ontario bow obsequiously to John 
L. Lewis or any of his henchmen. Threatenings did not 
cause him to quake. He told “paid foreign agitators”’ 
that he would have nothing to do with them. Accus- 
tomed to coddling by American politicians, they were 
dumbfounded and attempted to be defiant. But the 
head of the Ontario Government stood his ground, up- 
holding the supremacy of government. 

How far will professional labor trouble-makers be 
permitted to go in this country before they are com- 
pelled to observe law and order? 

Is it not time for President Roosevelt to voice opposi- 
tion to labor lawlessness and for Congress to pass legisla- 
tion meting out equal justice to employers and employ- 
ees? The law, as it now stands, is flagrantly and danger- 
ously lopsided. 


Canadians believe in 
upholding law 


ORGANIZED labor is 
exulting gleefully over the 
Supreme Court decision 
upholding the  constitu- 
tionality of the Wagner Labor law. But will the unique 
broadening of the authority of Congress over industry 
and business possessing interstate features prove a 
boomerang to labor? Will it develop into a two-edged 
sword? Is it not logical that Congress, having acquired 
new authority over employers, will proceed to acquire 
similar authority over employees? The Wagner Act is 
notoriously one-sided. It fastens something of a strait- 
jacket on industry, but leaves labor entirely untram- 
meled, uncurbed, uncontrolled. 

Now that it has been held constitutional to compel 
employers to negotiate with representatives of workers, 
is not the next step likely to be the compelling of labor’s 
representatives to negotiate with employers? Further- 
more, since penalties are provided for infractions of law 
by employers, surely similar penalties will be regarded 
as applicable to employee organizations. How could de- 
mands to incorporate unions be effectively resented? 


Will Wagner decision prove 
two-edged sword? 
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Corporations have to account for their finances. What 
excuse hereafter could be offered for failing to compel 
unions to give an accounting of their finances? 

John L. Lewis has declaimed loudly and often that 
democracy demands recognition of representatives of 
the majority of a concern’s employees and the subjuga- 
tion of minority representatives—although when attack- 
ing corporations in which his union members are in a 
minority, he has carefully refrained from calling the 
Wagner Law into play. Instead of having acted demo- 
cratically himself, he has all along acted as an autocrat 
of autocrats. Does he account to his followers for what 
he does with their money? He does not. He takes out 
of their pockets any amount he sees fit to further his 
own Napoleonic aspirations. He even inflicted upon them 
such a gigantic assessment that he donated to President 
Roosevelt’s Presidential campaign well over half-a-million 
dollars. 

In short, John L. Lewis has become an absolute Czar 
in his domain, accountable to nobody for the spending 
of millions of dollars exacted from workmen. 

How long will President Roosevelt and Congress 
choose to allow him unlimited license to act as a law 


unto himself? 
* 


Battles are won or lost before 

they are actually begun. 
* 
THE constant mounting of 
our Federal debt is one of 
the most disturbing develop- 
ments in this country. It 
incites inflation. It breeds apprehension. It aggravates 
tax burdens. It has not one redeeming feature. 

Surely, the Administration’s expenditures are colos- 
sal and staggering enough without needlessly swelling 
them. Yet they are being needlessly expanded by con- 
tinuous purchases of foreign gold, at absurdly high 
prices. Since the end of 1934 the United States has 
imported $4,500,000,000 gold on balance. Our total 
stock of the yellow metal to-day is no less than $11,700,- 
000,000. 

What are we doing with it? Spending money to 
build holes in the ground wherein to bury it! We have 
also imported $611,000,000 silver since July, 1934, also 
paying for it a fancier price than any other nation on 
the face of the earth is foolish enough to pay. This 
means costly construction of more burying-places. 

By holding the bag for all the rest of the world’s 
surplus gold and silver Uncle Sam is universally re- 
garded as Uncle Sap. Ironically, Uncle Sam is going 
into debt more swiftly than any other government. Why 
he should continue this expensive role of Santa Claus 
passes the comprehension of anyone outside of Washing- 
ton officialdom. Every additional million and _ billion 
dollars the Administration ladles out to foreigners for 
the yellow and white metal entails heavier burdens on 
every American taxpayer. 

Every thoughtful citizen should raise his voice in 
protest. 


Why go deeper into debt 
to hoard gold? 
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CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS i; 


IT IS not astonishing that Albert 
H. Wiggin should offer $2,000,000 
from his own pocket in settlement of 
stockholders’ suits for restoration of 
enormous losses suffered by the Chase 
National Bank of New York and 
affiliates under his management. 

No disclosures by Washington 
probers or others made a worse im- 
pression than those uncovering Wig- 
gin’s actions or did more to bring 
the financial community into public 
disfavor, not to say contempt. Par- 
ticularly obnoxious to Wall Street 
was Wiggin’s manipulative money- 
making in his own bank stock, selling 
while employees of the bank were 
buying under a plan endorsed by 
their chief executive. 

It is safe to conclude that no 
highly-placed bank president would 
to-day dream of risking indulging in 
exploits of the Wiggin species. 


TO ONE ex-office-boy has come 
the abundant fulfilment of his highest 
ambition. 

William M. Jeffers, at 61, becomes 
president of the Union Pacific, after 
devoting his whole life to its service. 
From the lowest rung of the ladder, 
he climbed such various steps as 
telegrapher, train dispatcher, train- 
master, superintendent, etc. 

His forte is handling men in such 
a way that they want to do things the 
way he wants them done—which is 
always expeditiously, thoroughgoing- 
ly. He doesn’t coddle. He treats all 
ranks.on a strictly man-to-man basis. 
Weighing some 215 pounds, he re- 
sembles Mussolini. 

An outdoor man, his real hobby is 
keeping in touch with and doing 
things for “the boys” of the U. P. 
System who are no longer boys but 
well on in years, the veterans. 

When elected the other day, he de- 
clared: “I’d rather be president of 





RUFUS JOHNSTON WYSOR 


the Union Pacific than President of 
the United States.” 

One illuminating incident: When 
general manager of the System, he 
was awakened in the middle of the 
night with news that there was a 
wash-out some 900 miles from his 
Omaha home. He got out of bed, 
boarded his railway car, sped to the 
scene full steam, and worked two 
solid days and nights building repairs 
before indulging in one wink of sleep. 


THE attack by a couple of young, 
smart-Alec stockholders on Chair- 
man Charles M. Schwab at the Beth- 
lehem Steel annual meeting was most 
urleserved. Those knowing the 
affection President Eugene G. Grace 
has for his veteran Chief can well 
understand why he had to be re- 
strained from physically chastising 
the upstarts when, immediately after 
the meeting, they sought to “make 
friends” with Mr. Schwab. 

Few corporations of gigantic mag- 
nitude are more the fruit of one man’s 
genius and toil than is Bethlehem 
Steel. Schwab has been to Bethlehem 
what Walter P. Chrysler has been to 
the Chrysler Corporation, William 
R. Hearst to his far-flung publishing 
enterprise, Henry Ford to his com- 
pany, George F. Johnson to his mam- 
moth shoe works, Thomas J. Watson 
to International Business Machines. 

To quarrel with paying such men 
generous rewards is puerile asininity. 


TO GET up in the world, many 
men found it profitable to get up 
very early in the morning. The dy- 
namic new president of Republic 
Steel, Rufus Johnston Wysor, is one 
of them. His chief, Tom M. Girdler, 
himself a ceaseless worker, likes ex- 
ecutives who drive themselves hard. 
Wysor does. 

A Virginian, Wysor (now 51) 


PETER 0. KNIGHT 
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graduated as a B.S., early became 
attracted to steel-making, steadily 
rose in different companies through 
brains and intense application. His 
technical knowledge has stood him in 
good stead as an operating man in 
these modern times when chemistry 
has become so intimately mixed with 
steel-making. 

He keeps himself in physical trim 
by outdoor and indoor tennis. He is 
a governor of Youngstown College. 
Also, a church-goer. 


HOW very many corporation 
heads would love to be paid the com- 
pliment just received by Peter O. 
Knight from “his fellow employees of 
the Tampa Electric Company on the 
occasion of the company’s 45th birth- 
day”! He was presented with a 
signed testimonial, filling a whole 
newspaper page, which started thus: 

“Forty-five years ago this week 
you organized the company that is 
doing so much for this community 
and is the source of security and self- 
respect for each of the 648 under- 
signed workers. Some of us have been 
with you almost since the beginning. 
. . . All of us, regardless of length of 
service, have found our associations 
with you to be the happiest we have 
ever known.” 

Isn’t such wealth of affection worth 
more, when all is said and done, than 
any amount of material wealth? 


“YOU have taken up the battle- 
cry that you want peaceful, happy 
communities—and that is the reason 
it has come about here,” declared 
George M. Verity, chairman of | 
American Rolling Mill, when his 
neighbors of Middletown, O., pre- 
sented him with a bronze plaque “in 
appreciation of his development of a 
higher type of citizenship in our 
community.” 
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Ewing Galloway 


Salesmen Are Sissies! 
They're Losing Their Punch! 


D. G. Clark 
Comptroller, 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company. 


Past President, National Association of Purchasing Agents. 
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What does a_ purchasing 
agent really think of salesmen? 
What’s his picture of the 
perfect salesman? What meth- 
ods should he use? What 
avoid? Here are the answers! 


KNOWLEDGE 





AUTHORITY 


selling depend too much on feint- 
ing and footwork? 

Does it need a Joe Louis, a man 
with a stiff right who ‘isn’t afraid to 
beat the other fellow to the punch 
—even at the risk of getting himself 
knocked for a loop once in a while? 

These are some of the questions 
that come to the mind of the purchas- 
ing agent who sits down to draw up 
specifications for his ideal salesman. 

And don’t forget for a minute that 
the purchasing agent does just that. 
For it is his fate to deal eternally 
with specifications. They become 
more or less a habit with him, like 
the hard-boiled exterior and the cold 
and fishy eye. 

And so you may be sure that every 
purchasing agent has his picture of 
the ideal salesman—a sort of mental 
data sheet on which he enumerates 
the qualities he would seek if only he 
could order his salesmen as he does 
his coal, lumber or oil. The sheet 
includes, too, sufficiently rigid stand- 
ards by which he might, in some 
Utopian business world, reject for 
defect those who fail to measure up. 

If he is a wise purchasing agent, 
however, he recognizes that not even 
for coal and lumber and oil can a 
specification be framed solely from 
the buyer’s viewpoint. There are 
specifications even for the drawing of 
a specification. To be workable, it 
must be reasonable, must have prac- 
tical tolerances, and must be accept- 
‘ble to a sufficient number of vendors 
to afford certainty of economical and 
reliable supply. 

So our P. A. must bear in mind 
that his specifications for salesmen 
must be so framed as to satisfy not 
only his own needs and desires, but 
also the interests of those who fur- 
nish the salesmen. A good specifica- 
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tion (and a good salesman), like a 
good bargain or a good marriage. 
must contain elements of satisfaction 
to both parties concerned. Also, | 
have read, a specification should be 
concise, avoid the obvious, and at- 
tempt to control only the actually 
essential elements. 

First of all, the P. A. insists that 
the salesman have knowledge. This 
is essential. . 

It means knowledge of the product 
sold, of course. That is a truism. 
Nevertheless, | wager that any buyer 
will testify that there are a great 
many salesmen chugging over the 
roads and writing daily reports and 
clogging reception rooms, who lack 
this fundamental virtue. From my 
own experience, I can recall the rep- 
resentative of a large and prosperous 
company who sharply resented my at- 
tempt to get him to differentiate be- 
tween cutting oils, lubricating oils. 
quenching oils. etc., with this remark. 
“T don’t know anything about those 
technical matters. So far as I am 


PERSISTENCE 





RELIABILITY 


concerned, oil is oil, and I know we 
have the best oil on the market.” 

Incredible, perhaps—but true. We 
have no right to demand too detailed 
technical knowledge, but we do have 
the right to insist upon a reasonably 
intelligent knowledge of the product 
offered, which should enable the 
salesman to lead, not follow, the P. 
A.’s thinking. Otherwise, the sales- 
man is little more valuable than a 
return postcard of solicitation, and 
much more expensive. 

But knowledge of the product is 
only a part of our knowledge speci- 
fication. Knowledge of the buyer’s 
needs and problems is an essential 
of the best salesmanship. 


SENSE OF VALUES 





DIRECTNESS 


PERSONALITY 





TACT 


I knew a sales manager once whose 
creed was that he had no right to 
approach a buyer until he knew 
enough about the buyer’s product to 
suggest a definite and useful appli- 
cation of the commodity he offered 
to the buyer’s specific need. Per- 
haps that isn’t always practical—cer- 
tainly not in some lines of selling. But 
the point is well taken that the sales- 
man should study his customer an« 
his customer’s products and _ prob- 
lems, if he is to be the type of sales- 
man most welcome in the P. A.’s 
office. 

There is no place in intelligent 
selling for the legendary coal sales- 
iman who, when asked how many 
B. T. U.’s to the ton his coal con- 
tained, answered, “Not a darned one. 
This is good, clean coal.” That sales- 
man didn’t know his product. Neither 
is there any place for the steel sales- 
man who, after calling on me for two 
years or more, timidly ventured, “Do 
you folks make anything else out of 
steel besides gauges?” That sales- 
man didn’t know and hadn’t studied 
his customer. I still think that a 
fine rule for any salesman is, “At 
least spend as much time in prepara- 
tion for a call as may be expected 
to be spent in the call itself.’’ 

Next to knowledge in my catalog 
of essential qualities of salesmanship 
is authority. 

The two most uncontrollable con- 
tributors to waste of time in buying 
and selling functions are lack of de 
cisiveness on the part of. the buyer 
and lack of authority on the part of 
the salesman. I am not drawing 
specifications for a purchasing agent 
(I hope some salesman will do so in 
the near future), so I shall not dis- 
cuss the P. A. other than to say 
that buyers generally are too prone 
to postpone a salesman rather than 
to refuse him. “Not just now” and 
“Perhaps, some other time” and 
“Why not see me again, when con- 
ditions may have changed” and a 
hundred similar kindly - sounding 
methods of procrastination are 
thieves, not only of time but of good 
money spent in salesmen’s salaries 
and expense accounts. And the sales- 





man is pretty nigh helpless against 
the practice. 

Similarly, the salesman who must 
refer even the most petty problems 
to the home office, is a prime waster 
of time and money. And what can 
the P. A. do about it? Believe it or 
not. | once had a fairly trifling claim 
for adjustment against a large com- 
pany who had delivered to us some 
goods that were not 100 per cent. 


acceptable. Time was of the essence. 
Replacement must be made in a 
hurry. 


But the local salesman, who frankly 
admitted the justice of the complaint, 
was compelled by his company’s “sys- 


AGGRESSIVENESS 





CO-OPERATION 


tem” to refer all adjustments to the 
(listrict office. He was confident there 
would be no difficulty about replace- 
ment, the district office would act 
promptly. 

It did—by writing that the com- 
plaint had been referred to them, that 
they were anxious to satisfy us com- 
pletely, that their best efforts were 
at our service. But unfortunately, 
“it is necessary, under our system 
for handling such adjustments. that 


BREVITY 





SPORTSMANSHIP 


the facts be submitted to our home 
office for review.” A complete report 
had been forwarded and prompt ac- 
tion might be expected. 

The home office, however, had not 
looked the goods over. At a distance 
of 500 miles, questions arose that 
required further investigation. The 
salesman called twice more to satisfy 
the distant authority’s queries. You 
know the rest. By the time the “sys- 
tem” was satisfied, the value of the 
goods had been spent three times 

(Continued on page 32) 
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TROUBLE IN PARADISE! 
Why Hershey Workers Want a Union 


John Elting 


PRING has come to Hershey. 

There is new life in the air. But 

Spring this year has brought 
more than budding flowers and green 
grass to the industrial community: 
There is a new and vital force at work 
in the chocolate town. 

In spite of Hershey’s worldwide 
fame as a worker’s paradise, the 
workers in the factory want a union. 

The peaceful Pennsylvania com- 
munity, founded by Milton S. Her- 
shey in 1903, had never witnessed 
strikes or industrial warfare until last 
month. Pickets had never stood 
around the modern up-to-date factory. 
Blood had never stained the wide, 
clean streets of the town. For thirty- 
four years the community, under Mil- 
ton Hershey, has quietly, steadily 
grown with the increasing sales of its 
chocolate bars. 

To-day finds a different picture. 
Many things have happened in the last 
two months. A union was formed in 
March, a sit-down strike was held in 
April, forceful eviction of the strikers 
soon followed, and sit-downers were 
mauled and beaten as they surren- 
dered and left the factory. 


“A Qne-Man-Town” 


Why did these workers want to 
join a union in the first place? Her- 
shey has long been considered “the 
ideal industrial community.” Milton 
Hershey’s dream was to make the 
town a perfect place for his employees 
to live, and work, and play. Yet, 
in spite of all he has done, the large 
majority of workers want to organ- 
ize. Before the strike, nearly 2,100 of 
the 2,400 employees favored the 
union. The workers admit it; the 
company admits it. 

And an understanding of why 
Hershey workers are taking this at- 
titude may help other employers to 
understand the thinking of their own 
men, and thus lead to solutions of 
labor problems which are sound be- 
cause they’re founded on employee 
thinking. 

“You ask why we want a union? 
Well, I'll tell you. This here is a 
one-man town. Hershey owns the 
whole place.. He runs the entire 
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works as he wants to, and he tries to 
run us as he pleases. It don’t make 
no difference whether we’re working 
in the plant or-are off duty. He 
wants to run us twenty-four hours of 
the day.” 

This was the first answer I got to 
my question when, late in April, I 
arrived in Hershey to find out from 
the workers themselves why, with all 
that is done for them, they are join- 
ing the union. 

But there were other reasons which 
explain the recent startling develop- 
ments in Hershey. The town was 
still upset. Workers in the factory 
had divided into two groups. The 
United Chocolate Workers Union, 
affiliated with the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, claimed a paid- 
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A labor union in Her- 


| shey! With all that’s 
done for workmen! Un- 
believable! 
Yet, of course, it’s a 
fact. 
But why? Coercion? 


Here is the answer 
as revealed by Hershey 
workers themselves. 
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| Radicalism? Agitation? 
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up membership of 1,765 of the 2,400 
workers in the factory. 

The other group, disapproving of 
sit-down strikes and union tactics, 
had started a “loyalist club” and 
claimed a membership of more than 
1,700 workers. 

For many years the town of Her- 
shey has been the show place of 
Pennsylvania. Tourists come from 
all quarters to see the model town. 

In the center of the town is a great 
Community Building. Erected in the 
Italian Renaissance style, it houses 
two theatres, a swimming pool, game 
rooms, restaurant, cafeteria, library, 
and hospital. The large motion-pic- 
ture palace shows first-run pictures. 

“It costs us $12 a year to join that 
place,” a striker told me. “But why 





should we join it? I can go to a 
movie in one of the nearby towns for 
a quarter. We need a lot of things 
around here besides first-run movies! 
You know, for $12 a year we can join 
the union. I’d rather do that.” 

I suggested the use of the building 
as a general recreational place in the 
evenings. 

“Use this place in the evenings? 
In the first place, most of us live out- 
side of Hershey. Rents are high 
here, and so is the cost of living. 
People think Hershey workers live in 
Hershey? That’s a good one!” 


“No Good to Us!” 


Hershey Park, with its forty-acre 
zoo, amusement park, swimming 
pools, and sport arena has attracted 
as many as 60,000 visitors a day. 
What do the workers think of the 
park? 

“That’s a mighty fine park,” a 
striker told me as we stood on the hill 
looking down over the zoo and the 
sport arena in the distance. “Sure, 
that’s a good park, but what good 
does it do us? That zoo down there 
—that’s the largest private zoo in the 
country. They keep those animals 
down there'in good clean cages. 
Hershey treats the animals a damn 
sight better than he treats us! 

“That arena cost plenty. They 
built that during the depression, too. 
A lot of men got work building that 
job, but how can we go and see the 
shows they put on? That costs 
money. 

“T’ve lived here since 1916,” a tall 
Virginian told me later. “But I’ve 
never set foot in one of these show 
places they brag about. Why? Be- 
cause they’re not for workers. They’re 
for outsiders, tourists, and the like. 
It’s good for the town to have all 
these things. It helps sell the choco- 
late. But are they free to workers? 
I should say not!” ; 

Here was a new attitude toward 
the “model town.” What did others 
think of it? I was soon told by one 
of the newly-formed “loyalists.” 

“The thing I can’t understand is 
the way these strikers are talking. 
Look at Old Man Hershey and what 
he has done for us. He built these 
public buildings, over 700 small 
houses, and look at the park and that 














hotel up there on the hill. Ain’t that 
a beauty? 

“And then look at the Industrial 
School up there near the hotel. They 
teach about a thousand orphans up 
there. The kids learn a trade, get 
some real schoolin’, and when they 
get out, Hershey gives them a job, a 
hundred dollars, and. new clothes. 
He’s turned over the whole works to 
that school. He’s lucky because it 
doesn’t have to pay taxes, and so 
neither does the rest of the town 
because the school owns it. 

“Yeah,” the worker continued, 
“this is a ‘model town’ all right. Of 
course we’ve had a little trouble at the 
factory now and then. The bosses 
don’t know half the time what’s going 
on, but that happens everywhere. 
The foremen as a lot are a good 
bunch. We’ve got plenty to be thank- 
ful for.” 

A janitor at the factory was more 
vehement on the subject of the 
strikers. 

“These men who got in here and 
formed a union are just a bunch of 
radicals. They’re a lot of outsiders 
comin’ in to make a livin’ off the poor 
people. I got no use for them.” 

“These men get 60 cents an hour, 
minimum rates,” the motorman of a 
Hershey-owned street car told me; 
“60 cents for men, and 45 cents for 
women. Do you call that bad?” 


Wages Aren’t All 


A striker confirmed this. ‘Sure,’ 
he said, “I like my wages and I like 
my job. I’m a time-keeper in one of 
the departments. I got a good job, 
and good pay. 

“That’s not what I’m striking for. 
Hershey thinks he can run the whole 
place. 

“Take me, for example: I live in 
Palmyra, see—down the road about a 
mile. I got a car and I drive to work 
every day. Do you think I can give 
my neighbor a ride to the factory? 
No! I have to drive alone, and he 
has to take the street car. Hershey 
owns the street cars and they aren’t 
paying so well. So if I give my 
friend a ride I get called on the mat 
the next day. They tell me I can’t 
do it—even if I charge him for it. 
How about personal rights? Ain’t 
this a free country?” 

Another striker spoke up. “And 
that ain’t all. On Saturday nights a 
bunch of us like to go out and get a 
little beer. Maybe we take too much 
one night, and someone sees us walk 
home. Maybe we're a little tight, 
and we couldn’t walk a straight line if 
we had to. What of it? We don’t 
break anything or do any damage. 
But the first thing we know we get 
called to the office and get it good. If 
it happens again, we get fired! 

“How do they know what we do 











Hershey—a “model town” for workers—should offer tough sledding for a union. Yet 


when the union came, it was a push-over! ... Why? 


outside the factory? They’ve got 
spies, dirty stool-pigeons, who run to 
the company every time they learn 
something.” 

“What it comes down to is this,” 
the first worker spoke. confidingly. 
“Hershey regulates our wages, hours, 
and working conditions —and even 
our morals.”’ 

Another striker came up. He was 
an Italian and worked as a moulder in 
the plant. 

“Sure I join the union. I been 
here twenty years and I have a wife 
and kids and a good home. But 
when any trouble comes up and I go 
to my boss, he says: ‘All right. Get 
out if you don’t like it... How the 
hell can I get out? Where can I go? 
I’m just like a slave here, and the Cld 
Man is owner.” 

The local barkeeper in a small town 
is often the wisest man in the place; 
his occupation makes him so. This 
one in Hershey is no exception. His 
tavern is one of the few buildings in 
the town which is on land not owned 
by Hershey. He was impartial on 
the issue, and loquacious. 

“You know there’s a lot to be said 
for both sides,” he began. “Things 
haven’t been going right down at the 
factory. A man has a complaint and 
tells the foreman. If it’s the fore- 
man’s fault it goes no farther. The 
trouble’s been that the big boys don’t 
keep in touch with the workers. 
Most of these complaints could be 
settled in a jiffy once they’re known.” 

Many of the “loyal” workers felt 
the same way. They wanted a union 
to organize and correct some of these 
things, but they were not in sympathy 
with the CIO. 

“We didn’t want to strike,” one 
told me. “That was going too far. 
There are a lot of things that need 
fixing, but we didn’t want to close up 


the plant to do it. The union was all 
right until they called the strike, but 
when they did that, it was too much 
for us. We cleared out.” 

The feeling still remains in the 
hearts of many Hershey workers that 
a lot of things have got to be changed. 
They may not approve of sit-down 
strikes or riots or union organizers— 
many of whom are their own friends 
—but the feeling still persists that the 
workers need a union. 


“Maybe They’re Right” 


The workers of this “ideal” indus- 
trial community now feel that they 
would rather fight for a little than get 
a lot from a paternalistic employer. 

No longer do they want to be 
treated as children of a kindly father. 
They want to be treated as grown-up 
individuals, capable of handling their 
own problems in their own way. 

It would seem from these inter- 
views with the workers that it is 
better to do a little for the employee, 
but do it in such a way that he will 
feel he is a part of it, than to do a lot 
in such a way as to antagonize him. 
The day of the one-man rule in indus- 
try is over; workers now want a hand 
in matters that vitally concern them. 

That, at least, is the way Hershey 
workers feel. And if they, working 
in a famed “industrial paradise,” 
feel this way, how many million less 
fortunate American workmen feel pre- 
cisely the same way—only more so? 

Perhaps Milton Hershey realizes 
this change in worker thinking. 
When the 79-year old founder was 
told the news that startled his sub- 
ordinates, the news that the work- 
ers wanted a union, he paused long 
before he replied. Finally he said, 
as he gazed out of the window on the 
town that he had built, “Well, maybe 
thev’re right.” h 
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great adjuster of conflicting in- 

terests under popular control 
(a task of vast proportions imper- 
tectly performed as yet) or shall it be- 
come an omnipotent great white 
father to whom we shall look for food 
and clothing and who shall tell us 
when to work and when to play? 
Lest we think the answer too easy, let 
us remember that popular govern- 
ment is less than 200 years old and 
that it is still on trial—Dr. HaroLp 
W. Donps, president, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 


Geet government be merely the 


We all of us tend to rise or fall 
together. If any set of us goes down 
the whole nation sags a little. If 
any of us raise ourselves a little, then 
by just so much the nation as a whole 
is raised. . —-THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


A lot of fellows think it’s smart to 
say they never think of business out- 
side of business hours, until they dis- 
cover just ahead of them the people 
who think about it all the time. 

—TuHE TOLEDO SYSTEM. 


If we were faultless, we would not 
be so much annoyed by the defects 
of those with whom we associate. If 
we were to acknowledge honestly that 
we have not virtue enough to bear 
patiently with our neighbor’s weak- 
nesses, we should show our own im- 
perfection, and this alarms our van- 
ity. —FENELON. 


Now that the relationship by which 
the employer knew the whole man 
has been lost, something more than 
the contract has to be considered. The 
law is not social tyranny, but a social 
instrument.—Dr. FRANK KINGDON, 
president, Newark University. 


Culture, in the deeper issues, is no 
smooth, placid, academic thing. It is 
no carefully arranged system of rules 
and theories. It is the passionate 
and imaginative instinct for things 
that are distinguished, heroic and 
rare. It is the subtilizing and deep- 
ening of the human spirit in presence 
of the final mystery. 

—JoHN Cowper Powys. 


The wisdom we need is that which 
considers all things from a standpoint 
not only beyond the individual and 
local but beyond the temporary and 
evanescent; that looks upon society, 
upon life with its intricate duties and 
responsibilities, from a high plane: 
that strives to see questions as in- 
finite wisdom, far above all transitory 
and personal interests, would regard 
them. —A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 
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THOUGHTS 


on the business 
of life 
Pui 








History proves conclusively that 
more nations have lost their power 
and their wealth by a greediness for 
more power and more wealth, more 
nations have been destroyed by their 
own mistakes and their weaknesses 
within than by the strength of the 
enemy without. 

—NorMAan H. Davis. 


The fortunate circumstances of our 
lives are generally found at last to be 
of our own producing.—GoLpsMITH. 


Learn that every flatterer lives at 
the expense of those who listen to 
him. —La FontaIne. 


MOUNTAIN-TOP MEN 


Said the Emperor Marcus Aure- 
lius: “Live as on a mountain.” 

Great men live on Mental Moun- 
tains. 

Their 
storms ; 

Their minds are above doubt. cyni- 
cism and despair ; 

They look out over the obstacles 
into the Promised Land of To-mor- 
row ; 

They see the rainbows while little 
men battle with phantom shadows in 
the valley ; 

Their heads are in the clouds but 
their feet are bedded in the solid rock 
of Fact and Reason; 

They dare the sky; they take the 
risks. -WILFRED PETERSON. 


spirits tower above the 





A TEXT 


King Rehoboam forsook the coun- 
sel of the old men, and answered 
them after the advice of the young 


men.—I! Chronicle 10:13, 14. 
Sent in by G. C. Wichmann, 
Denver, Colo. What is your 


favorite text? A Forses book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 











I know the clamor of youth for 
greater and greater aid from govern- 
ment, but I am convinced that, in the 
long run, a subsidized youth will be a 
sterile youth. The battle youth must 
wage in its own interest is the battle 
for political liberty and the economy 
of private enterprise. 

—Dr. GLENN FRANK. 


A great part of all mischief in the 
world arises from the fact that men 
do not sufficiently understand their 
own aims. They undertake to build 
a tower and spend no more labor on 
the foundation than would be neces- 
sary to build a hut. —GOoETHE. 


We should not only master ques- 
tions, but also act upon them, and act 
definitely. ——Wooprow WILson. 


The man who only half tries doesn’t 
ever half make good.—F ARRINGTON. 


The man with a perfect record has 
never done anything. Everyone 
makes mistakes. The important thing 
is to analyze those mistakes so as not 
to repeat them.—LINoLeum Loarc. 


Most men can master their immedi- 
ate problems, if they give their full 
time and energy to the task. 

—TuHE LatcH STRING. 


Happiness does not consist in get- 
ting something ; it consists in becom- 
ing something —Dr. FRANK CRANE. 


When a man does not know what 
harbor he is making for, no wind is 
the right wind. —SENECA. 


The meanest trick is to knife the 
man who is carrying you on his back. 
—RosertT QUILLEN. 


Eventually every man is recognized 
for what he is—WILLIAM FEATHER. 


The working classes are putting up 
a protest for the welfare of the group ; 
the masses. It is a movement against 
established forms, habits, authority 
and it is for a purpose; the new goal 
—welfare for all. In America it is a 
crisis that means suffering, bitterness, 
bloodshed, but also growth. We have 
energy in our land. We have ideas. 
We have men. The hope of America 
is her strength, vitality, faith, liberty 
and religion. Religion injects hope 
in the struggle for a new and better 
American life. 
—Joun Watter Houck, D.D. 


The ability to make good—all have 
it. The main difference is the WILL. 
—Orto E. BRAITMAYER. 








YOU WERE RIGHT ABOUT YOUR TWO 

SERVICES CUTTING MAINTENANCE 

COSTS, MR. REILLY. SORRY | DIDN'T 

ADOPT THEM MONTHS BEFORE. THIS 

LATEST REPORT SHOWS OUR FLEET 
COSTS ARE DOWN 26% 





THESE 2 EXCLUSIVE CITIES SERVICE FEATURES HAVE 
CUT COSTS FOR MORE THAN 5000 FLEET OPERATORS 


Let them do the same for you! 
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]1—POWER PROVER SERVICE 


An exclusive Cities Service service. In 30 
seconds, the Power Prover will show you 
exactly how much gasolene and power any 
one of the vehicles in your fleet is wasting. 
Through the use of exclusive, patented tuning 
tools and precision instruments this unneces- 
sary waste is eliminated. As a result, you may 
save up to 30% of the 


2—RIDE PROVER SERVICE 
AND TROJAN LUBRICANTS 


The Ride Prover...developed by Cities Service 
experts...the toughest, sturdiest, most powerful 
grease gun ever built. Powerful enough to shoot 
grease through a solid block of wood. Leaves 
no bare spots to develop friction and wear. This 
gun was perfected to pump the newly devel- 
oped Cities Service Trojan 





gasolene and oil you now 
use. And your fleet will 
operate far more efficiently. 


RADIO CONCERTS .. . every 
Friday at 8 P.M. (E.S.T.) WEAF 
and 43 associated N. B. C. stations 





Start cutting your fleet’s operating 
and maintenance costs at once... 
add the savings to your profits. Don’t 
. wait ...write, wire or telephone 
Cities Service, 60 Wall Street, New 5 
York City, today for more details. 


Lubricants . . . tenacious, 
shock-resisting greases. The 
finest heavy-duty chassis 
lubrication money can buy. 








CITIES SERVICE OILS & GASOLENES 
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What's New 
In Business 


For Better Transport 


Late April brought important de- 
velopments in all three fields of trans- 
portation—water, land and air. 

Great Lakes shipping, beginning 
unusually early after a mild Winter, 
started out with a rush. The John 
Gehm, first ship to clear Duluth, 
sailed with a rush order of serap iron 
for the Middle West’s steel mills. A 
few days later, a fleet of ninety huge 
freighters broke through an ice jam 
near Sault Ste. Marie and headed up 
Lake Superior to pick up iron ore to 
replace reserves, sadly depleted by the 
Winter-long boom in steel production, 
at lower lake ports. Experts are 
forecasting near-record movements of 
iron ore and coal on the Great Lakes 
this season. 

Meanwhile, what is claimed to be 
the largest arc-welded vessel ever 
built on the Great Lakes was being 
completed near Detroit. The diesel- 
powered, 300-foot craft and a sister 
unit will ply between the Great Lakes 
and Atlantic seaboard by way of the 
New York State barge canal. The 
principal reason for welded construc- 
tion is the builder’s estimate that it 
allows a 300-ton increase in carrying 
capacity over other methods of fabri- 
cation. 

Land transportation’s share in the 
news consisted of announcements 
about two new streamlined trains and 











BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








AFTERMATH I 


Unions roll up their sleeves for new membership drive as 
aftermath of U. S. Supreme Court’s decision upholding 
Wagner Act (which organized labor calls its Magna 
Charta) and extending Federal regulatory powers deep 
into manufacturing by ruling that production of steel, 
trailers, clothing, are phases of interstate commerce. 





AFTERMATH II 


Meanwhile, business, labor, disagree as to whether rulings 
uphold other dictates of Wagner Act—majority rule in 
collective bargaining, outlawing of “company unions.” 
Nevertheless, many observers see “company unions” 
doomed, while business opens drive to protect itself against 
Wagner Act’s “lopsidedness” by campaigning for amend- 
ments and for incorporation of labor unions (p. 20). 





NEW LINE 


Report on labor trouble in “industrial paradise” (p. 14) 
reveals a new line of thinking on the part of American 
workmen—a new line which is confirmed in second-prize 
contest paper (p. 24), and which business must take into 
consideration in shaping 1937-model personnel policies. 





LESS DIZZY 


Dizzy production records of pre-depression “New Era” 
begin to look less dizzy as business continues at fast pace 
tempered by uncertainty in high places (p. 26). Auto 
output nears 1929 peak; Class I railroads reveal that 
46,000 freight cars were on order April 1, greatest num- 
ber since 1926, up 9,500 per cent. in two years; March 
new life insurance 19 per cent. ahead of. March, 1936; 
steel production hits 91 per cent. of capacity, highest since ~ 
May, 1929. 





NO CHANGE 


Despite booming demand, higher wages, Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corp. announces no change on prices for delivery 
during third quarter. Other steel producers expected to 
follow suit. Meanwhile, farm prices see-saw violently as 
U. S. Department of Agriculture reveals smallest stocks 
of wheat, corn, oats, on farms in modern records, and 








estimates. bumper crop of Winter wheat. 








three new ideas in rail sleeping ac- 
commodations. 

Beginning about June 15, a new 
streamlined train, The Forty-Niner, 
will begin service between San Fran- 
cisco and Chicago over the Southern 
Pacific- Union Pacific- Chicago & 
North Western lines. Its schedule 
will supplement that of the City of 
San Francisco, now operating. 

In the meantime, early in May the 
Santa Fe’s brand-new Super Chief 





Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation 


Late in April, an arc-welded ship neared completion in River Rouge, Michigan—one item 
in a flood of history-making transportation developments 
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will make a preview run from Chicago 
to Santa Fe and back again. An out- 
standing feature of the streamlined, 
stainless-steel, diesel-powered train 
for Chicago-Pacific Coast service is 
its interior design ; wide use has been 
made of rare and beautiful wood 
veneers and of authentic application 
of southwestern Indian art and de- 
sign. 

For passengers on some of the 
crack new trains now going into serv- 
ice, Pullman has worked out an en- 
tirely new single-room accommoda- 
tion (the “Roomette”), and new 
types of drawing room and compart- 
ment. The Roomette takes up no 
more space than a standard section, 
but redesign and the use of a folding 
bed instead of berth seats provide 
more room for daytime use. A fold- 
ing bed also gains more space for day- 
time use in the new drawing room; 
rearrangement does the same thing 
for the new type of compartment. 

Aviation’s newest contribution 
was the breaking of official silence 
about six huge planes now being built 
in Boeing’s Seattle plant. Designed 
for trans-Atlantic service, the new 
planes fire the imagination: Powered 
by four 1,500-horsepower engines, 
they will weigh between thirty and 
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Sailors the world over put their 
faith in the bowline knot. 


A Bowline Knot on the Future 


LL sailors know that a bowline is depend- 
able. It can be used for many purposes. A 
bowline knot never slips nor jams, and can be 
quickly and easily readjusted in an emergency. 


Life insurance is a “bowline knot” with which 
you can secure the future for yourself and 
family. It serves many purposes and from time 
to time can be adapted to meet changing needs. 


When you plan security for your wife and 
children, many possibilities must be consid- 
ered. Your family will need an income whether 
you are here or not. Your children will need 





The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the 
usual standard forms, individual and group, in 
large and small amounts. It also issues annuities 
and accident and health policies. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its 
assets are held for the benefit of its policyholders, 
and any divisible surplus is returned to its policy- 
holders in the form of dividends. 
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an education. Life insurance will give them 
that protection. 


Your life insurance may never be needed for 
these purposes. In that case it can be used to 
provide you, personally, with an income which 
will help you to enjoy your sunset years. 


Invite a Metropolitan Field-Man to assist you 
in preparing a Program that will really protect 
your family. Ask him to include in your Pro- 
gram plans for your own retirement. It will 
give you a “bowline knot” on the future. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Without obligation on my part, I would like 
to have information regarding a Life Insurance 
Program to meet my needs. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY —____STATE 





51-F 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEw YORK, N. Y. 
Copyright, 1937, by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


LEROY A. LINCOLN 
President. 


forty tons ; will have three decks ; will 
carry 72 passengers, a crew of eight, 
and 5,000 pounds of cargo; and will 
cruise at 200 miles an hour. 


To-morrow’s Drivers Learn To-day 


In June, more than 2,000 students 
of a Chicago, IIl., high school will 
complete the first compulsory course 
ever given in. driving instruction. 
Automobile manufacturers, because 
of their vital stake in highway safety, 
are following the experiment with 
deep interest. 

The course includes both theory 
and practice. Twelve weeks of class- 
room instruction are followed by six 
weeks of driving practice on a spe- 
cially constructed 1,000-foot outdoor 
driving course. 

In the school’s driving instruction 
room students operate thirty “dum- 
my” cars. After being taught the 
proper use of the ignition, starter. 
clutch, brakes, and gears, the embryo 
drivers are given an actual test. Mo- 
tion pictures of traffic are shown on 
a screen, and the student uses the con- 
trols of the “dummy” car as though 
he were actually on the road. Every 
time the controls are touched, a. cor- 
responding light flashes on a panel 
board in the front of the room. The 
instructor can tell at a glance if the 
beginners have properly applied the 
brakes, used the accelerator, or done 
nothing. 

Still another practice driving course 
is now being built by Chicago for the 
general public. Like the automobile 
manufacturer’s “proving grounds,” 
the three-mile course will provide 
nearly every situation a motorist can 
experience, including night condi- 
tions, fog, and rain. The Park Dis- 





“Red Hot and Consolidated!" —four em- 
ployees behind the foot-lights 


trict plans to conduct a school in 
connection with the municipal driving 
course. Traffic judges are expected 
to sentence violators to take lessons 
in safe driving, and others who need 
practice will be allowed to use the 
course. 


New High in Employee Shows? 


“Take your places ... Lights... 
Curtain!" The orchestra plays, the 
curtain rises, and the show is on. 

In April, employees in the Metro- 
politan New York area of the United 
Parcel Service staged what is per- 
haps the largest company show ever 
given. “Red Hot and Consolidated,” 
a colorful, spectacular review, had a 
cast of 147 men, including a minstrel 
chorus of 70, a dance chorus of 16, 
a band, singers and actors. 





Here students learn the parts of an automobile, and how to drive it—1937's popular 
contribution to modern school education 
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Truck drivers, mechanics, check- 
ers and handlers turned into vocal 
quartets, instrumentalists, and actors; 
they presented melodramas, comedy 
skits, soft-shoe dances, and specialty 
solos. Drilled for weeks by a pro- 
fessional show-director, the players 
represented the best talent selected 
from the company’s 1,600 employees. 

The idea for the show came from 
the company’s early morning get- 
togethers. These “company . break- 
fasts,” arranged by the Mutual Bene- 
fit Association, the employee organ- 
ization of the thirty-year-old parcel- 
delivery service, have been an impor- 
tant phase of the company’s employee 
program. Despite the early hour, em- 
ployees look forward to the gather- 
ings and arrange songs and skits for 
their own amusement. From these 
breakfasts the idea grew to get the 
best of the skits and songs together 
and put on a show. 


Should Unions Be Incorporated? 


With the Wagner Act—which or- 
ganized labor calls its Magna Charta 
—receiving Supreme Court approval 
in April, employers are now seeking 
compensation for what they regard 
as the lopsided character of the law. 

One way to do this, many employ- 
ers believe, is to make unions more 
responsible for their acts and those 
of their members by means of a law 
requiring the incorporation of labor 
unions. And, as April ended, busi- 
ness.and labor were tangled in an 
argument involving three basic 
points : 

1. Employers assert that unions 
are essentially “irresponsible” and 
that it is difficult to sue them for 
damages. Union leaders reply that 
unions are as responsible as private 
corporations, and that the Coronado 
coal cases in 1922 set a precedent for 
suing unions in the courts. They 
further answer that courts have held 
that individual members of unions 
can be held responsible for damages. 

2. Arguments of employers center 
on financial responsibility; they 
charge that unions misuse funds, give 
no reports or financial statements, 
and allow no public inspection of 
their accounts. Union sympathizers 
state that complete financial reports 
are given to members each year, ind 
that public disclosure would give the 
companies unfair advantage by re- 
vealing unions’ strength or weakness. 

3. Employers feel that as they are 
incorporated, unions should be like- 
wise. Labor replies that business 
corporations are organized for profit, 
and that unions are organized to pro- 
mote social and economic welfare; to 
put them on the same basis would be 
unfair. 
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“COMPTOMETERS” 


Air transportation, a truly mod- 
ern industry, naturally tends to 
adopt the most modern aids to 
efficiency — at the airport or in 
the office. Hence the significance 
of this statement by Mr. C. E. 
Brink, Treasurer of United Air 
Lines, oldest and one of the larg- 
est air transport companies in the 
world: 


“With the increased volume of fig- 
ure work resulting from the steady 
and rapid growth of air travel, we 
are becoming increasingly depend- 
ent upon ‘Comptometers’ in han- 
dling our accounting work with 
speed and accuracy. 

“At our general offices in Chicago 
we use a battery of ‘Comptometers’ 
for such work as ticket auditing, 


COMP LO 


payroll, statistical and general ac- 
counting. “Comptometers’ are also 
used to excellent advantage at our 
operation headquarters in Chicago, 
at our overhaul and repair plant at 
Cheyenne, and at certain of our 
division headquarters throughout 
the country. 





Ned 


“Comptometer” 


“With twenty-eight new-type 
Mainliners recently placed in ser- 
vice on United Air Lines, our facili- 
ties to carry passengers reach a new 
record, and the burden imposed 
upon the Accounting Department 
will be lessened by the aid of the 
‘Comptometers.’ ” 


If speed, accuracy and cost- 
cutting efficiency are desirable in 
handling your firm’s figure work 
(especially in view of Social Se- 
curity legislation), permit us to 
demonstrate the economy of 
“Comptometer” methods in your 
own office. Telephone the 
*““Comptometer”’ office in your 
territory, or write direct to Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1700 N. Paulina 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Make sure the next car you buy 
has these important features: 


UNISTEEL BODY 


— fused solidly together top, bottom and sides—providing in Body by 
Fisher strength and safety with new style and comfort which glorify 


steel construction. 


KNEE-ACTION 


— the true gliding ride— makes every mile you travel more comfortable 


and assures better control of steering in emergency. 


HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


—improved in design to match the flashing performance of the new 


cars with the safety of smooth and powerfully sure straight-line stops. 


TURRET TOP 


—puts the safety of solid steel over your head in every closed car 


of the General Motors family. 


NO DRAFT VENTILATION 


—keeps the air you breathe healthfully free from drafts and makes 
driving safer by keeping the inside of windshield and windows fog-free. 


SGPARTHER IN A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE * BUICK * LA SALLE * CADILLAC 














I LIKE to work for 
the American Loco- 
motive Company for 
a number of reasons, 
a few of which I will 
try to elucidate: 

LocaTion. I like to 
work for the company because of its 
location. It is in the United States 
and in a town of considerable size, yet 
not too large. I do not like a small 
village, but I equally, or more so, dis- 
like a large city. A small village is 
provincial and depends for its neces- 
sities upon the city. A large city is 
noisy and the inhabitants are jittery. 

THE HOURS OF wWoRK. [I like the 
hours of work. We work from 7-12 
and 12:30-3:30. By 5 P.M. one is 
rested, washed and ready to do some 
work in the house or advance himself. 
One must of course get up at 6 in the 
morning. It is a very healthy and 
desirable time for one to get up. One 
doesn’t want to get up so early, but 
he gets up. Having gotten up one 
feels frisky, peppy and ready for a 
good day’s work. 

TYPE OF PRODUCT. The company 
for which I work is engaged in the 
manufacture of prime movers. All 
machines are interesting, but there is 
a vast difference between machines 
that are being moved and those that 
create motion. Our product, diesel 
engines, is a motion-creating ap- 
paratus. When any concern, say in 
a town somewhere in Arizona, buys 
and installs such an engine, that ham- 
let brings to its borders modern civ- 
ilization. How? Our engine will 
drive a generator, which will send 
electricity to any hut, no matter how 
humble. 


“No Pull, No Push, No Middleman” 


Oren SuHop. The company for 
which I work maintains the “Open 
Door Policy.” It is not a shop for 
the privileged few, or, in plain words, 
a union shop. Anv one willing to 
work is eligible. No pull. no push 
and no intermediary middleman. I 
love it. I am proud of such a sys- 
tem. I have confidence in my ability, 
in my character and in my willing- 
ness to work; and I care for no pro- 
tection from anyone. I came to the 
manager of this company six months 
ago, told him who I am and that I 
wished to have a job and the reason 





SECOND PRIZE 
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JACOB YAVITCH 


Machinist 
American Locomotive Company 


for it. It took about half an hour for 
the whole procedure and I was hired. 

Type oF CoNCERN. The company 
is a manufacturing and not a mass- 
production type. Its workers are 
either skilled or semi-skilled. One 
must be a mechanic and not an oper- 
ator. There are persons who care 
mostly for the money part. I care 
for the money as I must live, but I 
wish to use skill and brains in pro- 
curing the money. My company 
gives me both. 

Waces. The company pays fair 
wages. Wages below 50c an hour are 
unfair wages. We get more. The 
wages are not perfect but good. 

Prece Work. To avoid the ne- 
cessity of employing “Simon Le- 
grees,” the company maintains the 
“piece-work system.” The price of 
the piece is so arranged that if the 
worker applies a fair degree of dili- 
gence he will make over 25 per cent. 
more than his hourly rate. Thus a 
52c an hour man will make 70c or 
75c an hour without any trouble. 
While working on a milling machine, 
I, a 52c man, made as high as $38.36 
a week. 

WELFARE AND FELLOWSHIP. To 
promote the welfare of its employees, 
the company maintains the following 
voluntary institutions : 

(a) The Employees Beneficent As- 
sociation. Any employee is entitled 
to membership, if one desires. Mem- 


bership dues are 25c per week. Dur- 
ing sickness a man is entitled to $10 
a week; to the family, in case of 
death, a sum is given in accordance 
with certain regulations. The em- 
ployees elect their officers and direct 
their affairs without any interference 
on the part of the company. 

(b) Insurance. Any worker after 
six months of service is entitled to 
insurance. The payment is $1.45 per 
month, which the company deducts 
in weekly 35c installments. Again, 
during sickness the employee is en- 
titled to $10 per week, etc. 

(c) Sports and Socials. To pro- 
mote fellowship among our em- 
ployees, the company maintains 
different sports. Employees, irrespec- 
tive of rank, group themselves in 
some form of sports. Announce- 
ments of games, teams and results 
are made on a billboard accompanied 
with cartoons. The manager of the 
works and his assistant get the most 
digging remarks especially if they are 
the losers. The company maintains 
the custom of an annual clambake. 

LANGUAGE. Our company main- 
tains a certain decorum in the 
language of everyday use. In most 
of the shops in America, things of 
use are called by a vocabulary of 
about twelve, or so, words; a mi- 
crometer, inside or outside, a ham- 
mer, calipers, etc., all have the same 
“name.” Not so in our shop; every 
instrument is called by its right name. 
This is especially useful to foreigners. 


Italian, Polish, Spanish, German 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF FOREIGNERS. 
The employment of representatives of 
different nationalities is very bene- 
ficial toward development of a broad 
view and learning foreign words. I, 
for instance, know how to salute in 
Italian, Polish, Spanish, and German. 
I also know how to ask a few ques- 
tions as to health and how one is 
getting along with his work. The 
association with members of different 
nationalities is highly beneficial in de- 
veloping a more tolerant attitude to 
human weaknesses and appreciation 
of good qualities in strangers. 

Service Burtprnc. For the con- 
venience of our workers, the com- 
pany maintains a “service build- 
ing.” The building contains lockers. 
showers, faucets with hot and cold 
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water, washing troughs, 
benches and a dining room. 

THE FREEDOM TO LEARN. During 
the lunch period, those of us who 
care to learn about the final product, 
take a walk to the assembly floor. 
There we make our inspection of the 
engine and learn the relations of the 
parts that make up the engine. _Know- 
ing where a part goes, one knows 
which dimension is very important 
and which is of less importance. 

OPPORTUNITIES. Our company, 
apparently, maintains an unwritten 
rule of the merit system. After work- 
ing on a lathe, a man may find that he 
is better fitted for a boring mill, or 
for the assembly floor. The worker 
feels at ease to ask the foreman or 
the manager to be shifted. His re- 
quest is never refused. Some young 
men find a job in the office more 
pleasant, more to their liking, more 
suited to their temperament. I have 
seen a boy starting as a truck pusher. 
Two weeks later I saw him on a 
lathe, two weeks later yet he was in 
the office, doing some scribbling in- 
stead of creative work. 

THE System. To help the worker 
in his effort to avoid undue scrap and 
waste, the company maintains the fol- 
lowing system: For every group of 
workers, say lathe men, there is a 
group leader. This gang leader is a 
veteran lathe man. He is acquainted 
with the machine and the type of 
work that is being done. Any time 
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the worker is in doubt or in trouble 
or makes an error he refers the mat- 
ter to the gang leader, or his immedi- 
ate boss or the inspector or the gen- 
eral foreman who is only too willing 
to give assistance. 

Toots, Jics AND Fixtures. The 
workers, and the company as well, 
are interested in saving time. Let us 
take the drill press section. Most of 
the work here is done with the aid 
of jigs. Those jigs are kept in a 
certain room under the supervision 
of the tool crib. It would of course 
be foolish to expect the worker to 
wait at the tool crib for the jig. To 
avoid this, the company has a young 
man of considerable intelligence, who 
is outside of the tool crib and has the 
duty. of finding and delivering to the 
worker the jig in question. 

Tue Layout Taste. Any shop 
must have a layout table, if a com- 
pany wishes to avoid arguments be- 
tween the foreman and the worker. 
Particularly is it true in case of a 
manufacturing concern. This com- 
pany maintains a large, heavy, cast- 
iron table. It is absolutely level and 
smooth. I worked for a company 
which did not maintain such a table, 
and I had plenty of arguments with 
my foreman. 

Tue Pay CHEcK. Our company 
pays us by means of checks. I think 
every company should pay with 
checks, as there is less chance to lose 
money. A worker is never dressed 
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in his best clothes with good pockets 
when he goes to work. A check is 
easier to recover, if lost, than a bill. 

SizE OF CONCERN. While the 
American Locomotive Company is a 
large concern, our particular sub- 
sidiary is small. Not too small. We 
have about 400 workers. One does 
not feel as a speck in a multitude, but 
a member of an important concern. 

THE Firinc SysTEM. 1! like to 
work for the company for its system 
of laying a man off. A man may not 
get along with the particular work or 
pafticular foreman. The foreman has 
no right to fire a man. He refers the 
matter to the employment office. This 
office may transfer him to another 
department, tries to find a place suit- 
able for the man’s ability; and only 
after such efforts will it send a man 
home. 

MICROMETER ADJUSTMENTS. In 
the constant efforts to avoid any 
unnecessary misunderstandings, the 
company maintains a man to adjust 
and check inside micrometers, snap 
gauges, etc. 

ACCIDENT PREVENTION. To warn 
the worker to be careful and avoid 
any accidents, our company has 
stickers on each and every machine. 
They read “Think Accident Preven- 
tion.” One may conclude that if 
there is a question between the hands 
and the material, the company would 
prefer the sacrifice of the material. 

(Continued on page 32) 























“Our product, diesel engines, is a motion-creating apparatus.” A view in American Locomotive Company's erecting shop, Auburn, New York 
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Uncertainty 
At Top 

Is Not 

Yet Subsiding 


I have gathered is this: 

The majority of leading men of 
affairs have become still more cau- 
tious. 

The selling of stocks during the 
last two months has been, to use Wall 
Street terminology, “better than the 
buying.” Meaning that influential 
holders have been unloading. 

Should President Roosevelt insist 
on his plan to subjugate the Supreme 
Court to his will, apprehension and 
bearishness would unquestionably be- 
come more pronounced. 

Developments contributing to the 
hesitancy in the highest places in- 
clude: 

Continued enormous public ex- 
penditures. 

The serious gap between actual 
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Federal receipts and estimated re- 
ceipts. 

The necessity for further Govern- 
mental borrowing. 

The prospect of still heavier taxes 
now or later. 

The repeated postponement of bal- 
ancing the budget. 

The continuous jettisoning of Gov- 
ernment obligations by the country’s 
largest banks and other important 
holders, necessitating large-scale sup- 
porting orders by the Treasury. 

The. Administration’s failure to 
condemn lawlessness by organized 
labor. 

The inroads upon corporation 
profits made by wage increases and 
shorter hours. 

The lack of indications that the 
shortsighted attacks on undistributed 
corporation earnings will be modi- 
fied. 


Signs of Slackening 


The abatement of speculative pur- 
chasing of commodities and materials 
entering into war preparations, ac- 
companied by signs that the outbreak 
of hostilities is regarded as less like- 
ly in the immediate future. 

Plus some signs that the rate of 
economic recovery here has slack- 
ened ; power consumption has some- 
what receded; railway traffic gains 
over a year ago are diminishing; re- 
tail trade is less uniformly active; 
bank clearings are off ; new orders for 
steel have quieted down, and secur- 
ity, commodity and raw material 
prices have been declining. 

Above and beyond all this are in- 
creasing fears that President Roose- 
velt will insist on anti-business activi- 
ties. 

Finally, the switch in the Supreme 
Court’s attitude towards New Deal 
legislation has generated uncertainty 
over prospective decisions on the dif- 
ferent vitally important questions still 
awaiting adjudication. 


ON THE other hand, the economic 
picture still has bright features. 

Buying of automobiles continues 
extraordinarily animated. 

Telephone installations are so nu- 
merous that a new peak is foreseen 
by President Walter S. Gifford of 
the American Telephone Company. 

Purchasing of life insurance is ex- 
panding. 

Re-employment is officially de- 
scribed as most encouraging—not- 
withstanding that relief expenditures 





are on a depression rather than on a 
prosperity scale. 

Building is broadening fairly sub- 
stantially. 

The great bulk of security purchas- 
ing is for cash. 

The sit-down strike epidemic has 
abated for the present. 

Installment-buying — whether for 
good or ill—is growing, reflecting 
confidence among the consuming 
masses. 

Real estate values are tending up- 
wards, as are rentals. 


THE EYES of industrial and 
financial leaders are on President 
Roosevelt, Congress, the Supreme 
Court—and John L. Lewis. 

On their actions during the next 
few months much depends. 

For the present, most men in re- 
sponsible positions choose to act cau- 
tiously. 

This writer is wholly in sympathy 
with this stand. As a matter of fact, 
he became convinced some time ago 
that the up-trend in securities and 
commodities was being carried too 
far. Holdings then liquidated could 
be replaced to-day at substantial 
profits. Nor does there seem to be 
adequate incentive to re-invest freely 
at this juncture. The quotations to- 
day ruling for the stocks of many 
corporations are out of line with 
actual earnings. The recent recession 
could easily be carried considerably 
further. 


Keep Close to Shore 


It is too early to formulate con- 
clusions as to events in the Fall. The 
chances would seem to be that the 
downward movement will go further 
during the ensuing months. 

However, anything is likely to hap- 


Should President Roosevelt forego 
his ambition to emasculate the Su- 
preme Court, the effect might be elec- 
trical. 

Should the incipient revolt in Con- 
gress against continued unbridled ex- 
penditures of Federal funds gather ef- 
fective momentum, the effect might 
also be very pronounced. 

Should public sentiment rebel 
against the high-handed actions. of 
John L. Lewis, again the effect might 
easily be potent. 

But, until existing clouds lift, the 
probability is that influential indus- 
trialists, investors, financiers will pre- 
pare to keep close to shore. 


























RADIO MAKES THE CORONATION 
A NEIGHBORHOOD AFFAIR 

On May 12, 1937, the first British Coro- 

nation ever given to the world by radio will 

come to America. ..‘‘RCA all the way!”” 





All the World’s a Neighborhood— 
Thanks to Radio! 


Great Britain’s neighbors all over the world will tune 
in on the Coronation. From Buckingham Palace to 
Westminster Abbey and back again, they will hear 
the sound of tramping feet, hoof-beats, the wheels 
of the royal coach. . . bands playing. . . the rattle of 
sabres... the cheers and remarks of millions of on- 
lookers...the service in the Abbey... and a running- 
fire description from the lips of skilled commentators. 
NBC’s picked staff will tell the story, using micro- 
phones and transmission equipment built by RCA 
Victor. RCA Communications will speed 
the description across the Atlantic. NBC’s 
Red and Blue Networks will carry it into 
millions of American homes, where RCA 
Victor radios will reproduce it with faithful 


accuracy. While this is going on, RCA Communi- 
cations will also be sending photographs of the 
procession across the Atlantic, and you can see the 
pictures in your afternoon paper while the parade is 
still actually going on in London! 

The Radio Corporation of America is the only 
organization in the world active in every branch of 
radio. Its complete range of radio experience and 
activity ... from microphone to receiving set... is 
cmneneil: up in the phrase ‘RCA all the way!” 


RCA MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


RCA COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 
RCA INSTITUTES, INC. 


[l,} RADIOMARINE CORP. OF AMERICA 
= NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 


EVERYTHING IN RADIO FOR SERVICE IN COMMUNICATIONS. 


--BROADCASTING...RECEPTION 
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«ll 
FAIRS 


MONTH BY MONTH the story in business and 
in industry is a story of constant change. Last 
year’s NEW methods are already outmoded by 
improved, newer methods... the development 
of newer and more efficient machines... the 


discovery of new products and new processes. 


Successful executives know the supreme impor- 
tance of keeping up-to-the-minute on the latest 
developments in their porticular lines. That's 
why some 250,000 business executives and 
buyers from 72 countries make a regular prac- 
tice of covering the semi-annual, international 


Leipzig Trade Fairs. 


Here at Leipzig in the short space of one week, 
they find the latest developments in machinery 
and equipment, the newest trends in merchan- 
dise style and design. Here they discover new 
items that help keep their firms out in front in 
the mad scramble for increased sales and in- 


creased profits. 


If you are interested in keeping pace with to- 
morrow’s methods, we suggest that you make 
plans now to attend the General Merchandise 
Fairs and the Building Fair, to be held in Leipzig 
August 29th to September 2nd. Some 6,000 ex- 
hibitors from 25 countries will help make your 


visit highly profitable. Let us tell you more about 


the Fairs, about special travel discounts, etc. 
Write today for Booklet No. 17. Leipzig Trade 
Fair, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York City. 
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New Concrete— 
Dry in 20 Minutes 


Fine weather brings the urge to 
ride out into the country to enjoy the 
fresh air and the signs of Spring. 

But frequent detour signs make you 
realize that this is also the season 
when road-building is in full swing. 

If roadbuilders, however, use the 
“vacuum”? concrete recently devel- 
oped, it is claimed that the time 
detours must be resorted to will be 
cut to a third. Even more important 
to the taxpayer, it is said that road 
costs can be cut as much as $5,000 a 
mile. 

The concrete when poured is cov- 
ered with a mat which sucks out the 
air and excess water. The atmos- 
pheric pressure then compacts the 
slab into a denser and more uniform 
structure, with increased strength and 
greater resistance to moisture, acids 
and other destructive agents. It is 
possible to walk on this concrete, 
without leaving a footmark, twenty 
minutes after it is poured. 

As a building material, it also offers 
advantages. Its use has increased 
the practical height of concrete struc- 
tures to twenty-five floors. 

To show what can be done with 
this new method, a five-room house 
was recently constructed. The forms 
were set, and the concrete poured. 
Without waiting for the cement to 
set, the forms were removed, and a 
coat of white cement stucco applied 
immediately. This merged into the 
wall itself, so that it would not crack 
or chip. The walls were completed 
by afternoon, ready for interior and 
exterior finishes ! 


What This New Brick Does 


A new type of insulating brick is 
now on the market. It is especially 
suitable for use behind refractory 
walls in various types of high-tem- 
perature industrial equipment, such as 
boiler settings, steel-plant equipment. 
and all types of furnaces. The brick 
is unusually light in weight, its heat 
capacity is exceptionally low, and its 
thermal conductivity is less than one- 
sixth that of fire brick. 


Fireproof Wood 


In spite of the many new building 
materials introduced, wood is still the 
most commonly used. Now that there 
is such a thing as thoroughly tested 





fireproof wood, one great objection 
to wood as a building material has 
been removed. 

The wood is thoroughly and uni- 
formly impregnated with ammonium 
salts which, when heated, give off 
gases which smother fire. When ex- 
posed to conditions which sent ordi- 
nary wood roaring up in flames, the 
treated wood did not burn at all. 
When exposed to intense heat for a 
long period, it charred deeply but did 
not produce flame. } 

The process does not change the 
appearance of the wood. It is a little 
heavier, but it is almost as easily 
tooled, and takes varnish well. 


From Table Tops to Buildings 


So much for building materials. 
Now turn to a new ceramic material 
used in the manufacture of fittings for 
buildings of various kinds. 

It was originally developed as a 
table-top material for tables in labora- 
tories because it met the exacting 
requirements for that job—it is hard, 
smooth, strong, practically impervious 
to liquids, resistant to the action of 
acids and alkalis, and has low thermal 
expansion. However, it has found 
other uses in laboratory and chemical- 
plant equipment. 

Another form of the same material, 
with one ingredient left out, is. being 
used in building construction for par- 
titions, roofing, flooring, shelves, 
drain pipes, sinks, and so on. 


Molded Golf Clubs 


Two molding materials to meet 
special requirements are now on the 
market. 

One has relatively high impact or 
shock resistance, and this quality is 
particularly suitable for golf-club 
heads, oil-well equipment, instrument 
cases, and other parts. 

The other is a phenolic molding 
compound with an extremely low 
power factor. It is for use on high- 
frequency radio and electric equip- 
ment. Because of its excellent mold- 
ing qualities, it can be used for a 
variety of applications such as x-ray 
machines, high-frequency measuring 
and research equipment, short-wave 
radio parts, etc. 

For use in radio and instrument 
dials and lighting applications, where 
translucency is required, there is a 
new plastic in sheet form which is 
non-inflammable, tough and strong. 
Available in various colors, it has a 
surface finish which will take printing. 


A. M. Fores. 
* 

Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes, in care of Fores, for further in- 
formation about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 











THE 

CHAMPION UNDERWOOD 
Only the Underwood offers this 
combination of outstanding type- 
writer features: Champion Key- 
board, Touch Tuning, Cushioned 
Typing, and Complete Keyboard 
Control. Every Underwood Type- 
writer is backed by nation-wide, 
company-owned service facilities. 


ee typewriters 
must have the stamiria of a work- 
horse and the flashing speed 
of a thoroughbred...the sim- 
plicity and ease of a first primer, 
the ability to do a writing job 
that is a gem of uniformity. 
Underwood is proud of the 
fact that in American schools 
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IN THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 
ARE THE ROOTS OF 
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as in American business the 
Underwood is the first type- 
writer choice. There are almost 
as many Underwoods in schools 
as all other makes of type- 
writers combined. 

Follow the lead of theschools 
of America. Choose the Under- 
wood for speed, accuracy, dur- 
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Copyright 1937. Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 


ability, simplicity, ease of touch 
and top quality of work. Tele- 
phone our nearest Branch for 
a free trial in your own office. 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
: Typewriters. .. Accounting Machines 


Adding Machines, Carbon Paper, 
Ribbons and other Supplies 


")] One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 





= 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World's Business 


UNDERWOOD—WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS 
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FGRBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 


HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING /5//\ LATEST CONDITIONS 





Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently 
compared more faverably with the same time a year earlier than 


at any previous time since January, 1937. 
{. Heuston, Tex. 4. Ft. Worth, Tex. 8 Wichita Falls Tex. 
2. Atlanta, Ga. 5. Nashville, Tenn. 9 Meridian, Miss. 


3. Birmingham, Ala. 6. Saginaw, Mich. 
7. Columbus, S. C. 


10. Bellingham, Wash. 








/, ; / , 
dN) ee 
Continued improvement Little or no change in B 
one month or more ratio to last year Second -best 
7 : 
WS * * 


Recent improvement Trend continues down 


(may be temporary) | one month or more The territories 
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Territory V 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


















oO Best territeries 
W), Second -best Fourth-best 
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Territory ll 
New Orleans, La. Meridian, Miss. 
Atlanta, Ga. + Vicksburg, Miss. 
Birmingham, Ala. «+ Hattiesburg. Miss. 4+ 





Memphis, Tenn. Dothan, Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn. Albany, Ga. + 
Mobile, Ala. 2+ Helena, Ark. 


Montgomery, Ala. « Newnan, Ga. + 
Jackson, Miss. Elberton, Ga. + 
Columbus, Ga. « 












* Stars and numbers indicate number of suc- 
cessive times cities have been high-spotted. 








Automobile Sales Technique Sells Other Goods, Too 


Arthur R. Herske 


Vice-President, 
American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp. 


UTOMOBILE #§sales_ technique 
A calls for introducing definite new 
models at definite times each 
year. Sometimes the new outmodes 
the old. But when the investment is 
relatively high, the cars of succeeding 
years usually bear a family resem- 
blance to each other so that the man 
who has purchased on a long-term- 
investment basis will lose as little as 
possible on his value as the years 
go on. 

We are applying this same tech- 
nique to the selling of another type 
of product—home-heating and air- 
conditioning equipment. Definite new 
models are being introduced at an- 
nual sales conventions. 

In the case of less expensive ap- 
pliances, the new may be so revolu- 
tionary in performance and styling as 
to outmode the old. 

But in any long-life equipment, for 
either low-cost or the more expen- 
sive housing, a family resemblance in 
styling will be maintained to the point 
where long-term investment values 
will not be impaired more than im- 
proved mechanical performance im- 
pairs them. Even in the operation of 
the equipment itself and the develop- 
ment of new types of équipment, we 
are endeavoring to follow a definite 
policy that will make it possible, as 
new advantages are offered, to utilize 
equipment bought now with additional 
products to gain those advantages. 

We are styling our appliances, 
making them more attractive, giving 
the prospective purchasers something 
to hold their eyes while they think of 
what they may be getting for their 
money. We know that this will sell 
more new homes, instigate the mod- 
ernizing of more existing homes, and 
make people happier in their living. 


Improvements Must Be Dramatized 


Styling, however, merely gives 
visual form to the improvements that 
are made in the operation of the 
equipment itself. It is a psychological 
presentation of the fact that the equip- 
ment has been improved, and it is the 
first step in making the prospect 
conscious of the fact that modern 
equipment offers him advantages he 
could not formerly obtain. 

Once the styling has been accom- 
plished, however, we have the prob- 
lem of making people conscious of 
the mechanical advantages which the 
styling symbolizes. The improve- 


ments must be dramatized in opera- 
tion as well as in appearance. 

There is a whole story about new 
ideals in heating and conditioning 
that has to be told, and public think- 
ing must be changed. For too long 
we have been inclined to think of 
these subjects in terms of areas to be 
heated or conditioned instead of in 
terms of the people in the areas whose 
own body-heat reactions create the 
problems that must be met. 

Just as the better car makers .have 
to make their prospects think in terms 
of passenger comfort per trip instead 
of mere car miles per trip, so we 
are battling to make them understand 
that it is people, not areas, that are 
air conditioned. 

We are carrying the combinations 
of Winter and Summer comfort 
equipment into what might be called 
“standard assemblies.” And this is 
automobile technique, too. Custom- 
ers buy complete cars, to which extra 
gadgets may be added if desired. 
They will also buy complete comfort 
systems, which might be called “A” 
systems or “B” systems, etc., to 
which devices may be added although 
not needed. 


Better Co-operation With Dealers 


With these standard assemblies, 
we can help our dealers and home- 
building contractors a lot more than 
in the past. It is very easy to build 
up highly impressive sales literature 
around a “model ‘A’ complete sys- 
tem,” print this literature in quanti- 
ties large enough to get its price way 
down, then give it to dealers and 
builders for distribution to the home- 
owning or buying prospects. 

Altogether, we are carrying “auto- 
mobile sales technique” into our sur- 
veying of the market to see what it 
wants; styling for beauty; making 
complete or outmoding changes in 
less expensive items, but carrying 
family resemblance in styling through 
the more expensive ones so as to pro- 
tect buyers’ values in investments; 
teaching the prospect the mechanics 
of improvements by explaining them 
in terms with which he is familiar; 
working out complete systems that 
are definite enough to be designated 
by model symbols. 

We believe that the time is direct- 
ly ahead when the builder or dealer 
will not just show his prospective 
home modernizer or buyer a collec- 
tion of walls and pipes. 

Instead, he will go before him 
armed with beautiful sales literature 
showing definite model numbers and 
covering every detail of the structure. 
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TIME 
TRAINING 


for the 
Alert Business Man 


Recent changes in business de- 
mand for the executive new 
business equipment — not only 
the methods and procedure and 
knowledge effective today but 
those essential to meet further 
changes and developments. The 
1937 LaSalle training meets 
these 1937 requirements— 
equips you to deal with things 
as they are and are to be—not 
as they “used to be.” You should 
know about this modern authori- 
tative home study training— 
available for the executive who 
wants to earn more by knowing 
more—who wants a future in- 
stead of a question mark—who 
wishes to compel larger success. 
Tell us the branch of special- 
ized training which appeals to 
you—whether accountancy, 
business management, traffic 
management, law, etc.—which 
business field you are inter- 
ested in. The complete in- 
formation will come to you 
immediately and without cost 
or obligation. 


LaSalle Extension University 





LaSalle Extension University Dept. 5364-R 
Michigan Ave. at Forty-First St., Chicago 


Kindly send me full information about - 
your training in 


ee ee ee ee ee 


(Here indicate the field of business in which 


you are interest 


Address cere eeeererereeee eeeeeeeeresese® 











INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of ‘“Forbes’”” may consult 

the Inquiry Department for in- 
formation and opiniens concerning in- 
vestments . . . The fee is $2.00 fer each 
security, or $5.00 for three, by mail. 
Telephone and telegraph advice $5.00 
and up according te the service re- 
quired. Address the 


inquiry Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Salesmen Are Sissies! 


(Continued from page 13) 


over, and we had secured replace- 
ment through another source. 

An extreme case, you say. I agree. 

But in lesser degree similar wastes 
and delays occur daily. It is obvious 
that a salesman cannot always quote 
from his price-book. But when a 
salesman says. “Well, I could give 
you a price all right, but I have in- 
structions that all definite quotations 
on this line must be made from the 
office,” that passes endurance. It 
would seem to us of the purchasing 
profession that, if the salesman is 
qualified to represent his company, 
he should be given the authority to 
do so. If he is not, then why not 
properly train a man who will be cap- 
able of truly and authoritatively rep- 
resenting the company? 

The third item in our specifications 
is directness. 

Many wonderful sales approaches 
have been evolved by the brains of 
sales managers. I, for one, still be- 
lieve that the only sure-fire method 
of approach is, “My name is Jones. 
I represent the Smith and Robinson 
Company and I am calling on you to 
sell you corn-starch.” And then a 
concise and direct statement of the 
argument for the sale. 

Unfortunately, this type of ap- 
proach is a comparative rarity. There 
seems to be an unwritten law among 
salesmen that the subject of solicita- 
tion must be sneaked up on, that 
the approach must be so gradual as 
to negative the idea that the sales- 
man actually came in to sell anything, 
that the request to buy must be made 
to appear casual and incidental to a 
pleasant social meeting. When you 
consider that the salesman is paid 
to sell, and the buyer is paid to buy, 
and that buying and selling are the 
only objects of their meeting, the 
absurdity is evident. And just vis- 
ualize, if you will, the poor buyer 
who, from morning till night, is en- 
gaged in small talk about weather, 
politics, sports, and all the rest by 
folks who mean nothing to him per- 
sonally, in most cases, except men 
who must be brought at last to state 
their errands and depart. 

Far be it from me to advocate a 
lack of human contact and friendli- 
ness in the business world. But I 
assure you that it is a distinct relief 
to meet the salesman who has some- 
thing to sell and is eager to get at it. 

Selling, like modern prize-fighting, 
seems to have gone distinctly sissy: 
and waltzing and sparring and figure- 
dancing have made the overhand 
right and the good old “one-two” 
practically obsolete. But, thank 
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Heaven, even in selling there is an 
occasional Joe Louis, who believes 
that the most useful approach is to 
beat the other lad to the punch. 

The last attribute which needs dis- 
cussion in any detail is the sense of 
values. 

The lack of this shows up in many 
forms. Mark you, I do not mean a 
sense of values from the P. A.’s 
standpoint alone. It is too much to 
ask that we should base our valua- 
tions on the other man’s conception 
of what is important. 

But take it from the seller’s own 
viewpoint. When is a call worth mak- 
ing’, Is the potential business to be 
secured worth the expense of the 
call? How often is it justifiable to 
call in view of the prospects? How 
long can I afford to stay in the in- 
terests of my company? These are 
questions a salesman should ask him- 
self. A survey I once made over a 
short period convinced me that the 
visiting time of salesmen could have 
been cut down nearly half without 
affecting the volume of business of 
any vendor unfavorably. Some calls 
were totally unjustified, others ob- 
viously spaced too frequently, others 
clearly too long for the interest in- 
volved. 

Let me hastily deny any implication 
that the purchasing agent should be 
the sole arbiter of the frequency or 
the length of salesmen’s calls. All 
[ ask is that the salesman should con- 
sider his calling not a social duty nor 
an unescapable routine task, but an 
expenditure of time and money to be 
justified always by the actual or po- 
tential return measured against the 
cost of the call. 

There are dozens of other qualities 
which might be specified and dis- 
cussed. Here are the most important 
ones : 

Reliability—too obvious an essen- 
tial to require discussion. Just as 
essential as speed in a sprinter. 

Tact—a delightful and helpful qual- 


Why | Like to Work for My Company 


(Continued from page 25) 


Tue Bosses, SUPERVISORS AND 
Manacers ArE Human. This is by 
no means the least important reason 
why I like to work for my company. 
I find my boss caring for my welfare, 
and never, never interfering with my 
affairs that I consider personal. There 
was a time that I believed the 
prophets of the “new order,” but my 
company's bosses have proved that 
those prophets are wrong. My com- 
pany, through its dealing with me, 
made me broad minded. 





ity. Desirable, but not essential. 
Never worth the sacrifice of the fight- 
ing spirit. Some of the best sales- 
men I have known have been among 
the most blunt. 

Personality —the most overrated 
commodity in the sales market. Cer- 
tainly not in itself undesirable, but 
its danger lies in the fact that those 
who have it tend to place undue faith 
in it and to neglect the more essential 
things. 

Aggressiveness—a grand asset, but 
it may be overdone. Incidentally, it 
seldom is. 

Sportsmanship—a most desirable 
and delightful quality. Still I hate 
an easy loser almost as much as a 
poor loser. And the former is much 
less likely to get orders. 

Persistence—wise persistence is a 
great virtue. Blind persistence is a 
waste of time and effort. 

Brevity—the sales lost by over- 
talking are nearly as many as those 
lost by undertalking. Besides, P. A.’s 
like to have a chance-to talk a little 
bit themselves. 

Co-operation—most desirable. But 
I never found a salesman who was 
looking after his own company’s in- 
terests who didn’t do all right by 
mine, too. 

And so we might go on. But I 
will stand or fall by my first four 
specifications. 

Give us salesmen properly equipped 
with knowledge of their own products 
and willing to study our problems 
with us; equip them with authority 
to act in all ordinary circumstances ; 
direct them to drive straight at their 
objectives ; and teach them an appre- 
ciation of the proper value of time 
and of the orders they seek ; and they 
can have interviews with the P. A. 
any time. 

Though, as a matter of character- 
istic professional caution, no self-re- 
specting purchasing agent would com- 
mit himself in advance to giving an 
order even to his ideal salesman. 


Let me mention in closing “Why I 
would have liked the company more 
than I do now”: 

1. Arrangements of machines. They 
should have been spaced farther 
apart ; some of them should be put 90 
degrees from the position they are 
located now. 

2. Greater number 
wheels and vises. 

3. More cleanliness of the floor, 
windows and tool shelves. 

4. More: frequent painting of the 
walls and ceiling. 

5. Better toilet facilities. 

6. The entrance gate to be more 
imposing. 
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Do You Know This? 


Only 9 per cent. of the 6,812,000 
farmers in the country have borrowed 
from the land banks. 

* 


Eyesight records 87 per cent. of 
our impressions ; hearing, 7 per cent. ; 
smell, 3% per cent.; touch, 1% per 
cent., and taste, only 1 per cent. 
(L. & N. Magazine) 

* 


More American exports of air- 
planes, engines and accessories in 
1936 went to Asia than to any other 
continent, Europe was the second- 
best customer, South America, third. 

* 
The average wholesale price of an 


automobile in 1914 was $761.20; in 
1936, $536. 





* 


Blast furnaces used to be named 
after wives and relatives of iron 
makers. The Carrie, Isabella, Eliza, 
Lucy, and Madeline are still in opera- 
tion. (Steel Facts) 


* 


Steam power plants in the United 
States burn about the same amount of 
coal now as in 1920, but they generate 
twice as much electricity with it. 
(E. L. Robinson) 


* 


The time saved by driving an auto- 
mobile 5 miles at 60 miles an hour 
and the same distance at 40 miles an 
hour is 2%4 minutes. (Midvale Safety 
Bulletin) 


* 


The oldest active house painter in 
the United States is 93-year-old John 


M. Bradley of West Helena, Arkan- 


sas. (Dutch Bow Painter) 


* 


In 1929, there were four corporate 
chain stores to every three which 
were members of voluntary chains. 
now, there are eight voluntaries to 
every three corporate chain units. 
(Voluntary and Co-operative Groups 
Magazine) 

* 

The fastest air service from the 

Atlantic to the Pacific coast is 


twenty-four minutes—in the Panama 
Canal Zone. 


* 

Automobiles are not allowed on the 
islands of Mackinac, Michigan; Ber- 
muda (except government vehicles) ; 
Stark, England; and Venice, Italy— 


though Venice has an automobile 
club! 


* 


Cash income for farmers in 1936 
was $9,337,000,000—the highest since 
1929. (Department of Agriculture) 








" What IS the Constitution?” 


Today, the Constitution of the United States is news, vital news. 
To change—or not to change—that is the question. It is on the lips 
not only of legislators, lawyers and jurists but of citizens every- 
where. But before we can intelligently decide whether the Consti- 
tution needs changing and how to change it, we should know what it 
is, its basic purpose, how its founders intended it to operate. To 
meet this need, The Christian Science Monitor will publish a series 
of articles— 


1787—Making the Constitution—1937 


May 20 to September 18 


Tully Nettleton, the writer of this series, travels back 150 years to cover the events 
of the Constitutional Convention as if they were happening today. You read about 
George Washington, James Madison, Benjamin Franklin, Gouverneur Morris and 
other early leaders—how they discussed, and analyzed, and reasoned, and finally 
worked out the Constitution that bound the thirteen states into a nation. 


The articles will appear as day by day accounts, on approximately the ‘same day of 
the month that the events described took place 150 years ago. The series will be 
the equivalent of virtually a full length book by a writer who has made long and 
diligent research into available records. It comes to Monitor subscribers at no added 
cost. Four months’ subscription at the regular rates brings you all the articles. Sub- 
scribe for the entire period or a month at a time. For convenience, you may use the 


coupon below. THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 
Boston. Massachusetts 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
Dept. FM-5, One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Please send The Christian Science Monitor to the address below for four months beginning 


May 20. I enclose $3.00. [If vou wish to order on the Monthly or any other basis, check in proper 

space below.] 
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Do You Know? 


Do you know: , 


—whether the March-April reaction strengthened 
or weakened the technical position of the 
Market ? 

—whether the moderate recovery will gain 
momentum ? 

—whether the Market is likely to react again 
before it goes higher? 

—how high the Market could move before it 
would encounter strong resistance? 

—whether stocks should be bought, held or 
sold—now? 

—which stocks are in the most favorable 
positions ? 


HE answers to these questions are 
of vital importance to every in- 
vestor. With them it is not only pos- 
sible to give your account more protec- 
tion, but to increase your profit percentage. 


Market action, trends and security prices 
are being foretold with a greater degree 
of accuracy than many know is possible. 
And Mr. Wetsel’s predictions, we believe, 
constitute the most enviable record of any 
in this profession. 

If you are interested in learning more 


about this type of investment guidance, 
send for interesting informative booklet, 


“How to Protect Your Capital and 
Accelerate Its Growth.” 
A. W. WETSEL 


ADVISORY SERVICE, Inc. 
Chrysler Bldg. New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet 
about foretelling market action. F-705 





A BARGAIN STOCK 
TO BUY NOW 


We have selected a medium-priced stock 
which appeals to us as being one of the 
most attractive speculations on the New York 
Stock Exchange. It is selling much below its 
prospective value, we believe; and those who 
buy this stock could make excellent profit 
during coming months. 

The security in question has a_ brilliant 
future. The company has greatly improved 
prospects. Business has expanded sharply. 
Earnings should pick up substantially. The 
action of the stock indicates much higher 
prices. In short, this is truly a bargain 
stock. 

The name of this stock will be sent to 
you absolutely free. Also an interesting jbook- 
let, “MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No 
charge—no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 582, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y.- 








POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable information 
for investors and traders, in our 
helpful booklet. Ask for J-6. 


Accounts carried on 
conservative margin. 


(isHoLm & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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Stock Market 


Outlook 


James G. Donley 


INCE the previous “Outlook” was 
S written both the Times and the 

Dow-Jones industrial averages 
have recorded gains of 6 points, 
bringing the market back to the levels 
of late March. And the “closing 
lows” mentioned at that time have 
not since been broken. The railroad 
average has risen 3% points from 
its “closing low.” 

A little more patience may be re- 
quired before confidence is sufficient- 
ly restored to permit a broad resump- 
tion of the rise, but the foundation is 
being laid. For seven trading days 
—from April 13 to 20, inclusive—the 
Dow-Jones industrial average bot- 
tomed within the range 180-81, and 
the Times formed a broad base with- 
in the 132-33 range. The lows for 
the railroad average held within a 
one-point range, 591%4-60%. 

As an example of steadiness, in the 
face of a “morning-after” feeling 
among those in the New Deal con- 
trol room at Washington and a jit- 
tery market for commodity futures, 
the stock market’s action has held out 
little comfort for the bears. The fact 
is that the market situation looks all 
the better because the bears are be- 
coming more plentiful. And to all 
appearances no group or clique has 
interfered with the corrective move- 
ment which now appears to have 
passed its climax. In other words, 
the stock market has been permitted 


to work out its own salvation with- 
out hindrance from the good inten- 
tions of such “artificial support” as 
has bolstered Government bonds. 

Looked at in review, it seems to 
this writer that the stock market has 
been engaged in a broad consolida- 
tion of its 1935-36 gains ever since 
last Autumn. The Times average, 
because it is a half-and-half, rail-in- 
dustrial average, demonstrates that 
idea most clearly. Ever since the 
last half of last July, or for nearly ten 
months, that average has moved 
within a 14-point range—130 to 144. 

The writer’s belief that the next 
important move will be out of that 
range on the upside is based on such 
considerations as the _ irresistible 
cyclical recovery in general business 
which is capable of overcoming a 
multitude of obstacles; the inflation- 
ary fiscal and monetary set-up fos- 
tered by the New Deal, with a 
continued influx of gold; the pre- 
ferred position of stocks for the em- 
ployment of idle funds now that 
bonds are on the downgrade; and 
the brake upon important profit-tak- 
ing liquidation furnished by the 
capital gains tax. 

As this is written (April 23), the 
railroad average has recovered to 
within 3 points of its closing high 
of March 17, and that average should 
sooner or later lead the market out of 
its rut by a rise into new high 
ground. We would hold to purchases 
recently suggested in the steel, rail- 
road, oil and metal mining (except 
gold) groups. The motors show 
signs of reversing their long down- 
trend and purchases are indicated, 
particularly in the well-situated “in- 
dependents.” Based on the belief that 
the lows of early April will stand as 
the lows of 1937, the play now is 
for a strong upswing into June or 


July. 











Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 

















WALL STREET POINTERS 


Stocks to Avoid 
Stocks to Buy 








Joseph D. Goodman 


S previously stated in this column, 
A there is ample precedent for a 
reactionary tendency in the stock 
market and a slowing-up of business 
at this time. It has often happened 
that the stock market declines after 
the upward curve in business reaches 
the “normal” line on the way out of 
a depression. At nearly all such times 
the market goes through a consolidat- 
ing process, during which period 
prices of securities become adjusted 
to new conditions prevailing. 

A backing-and-filling movement in 
the market is not adequate reason 
for expecting a debacle of the 1929- 
1933 type. Nothing indicates any- 
thing other than a normal period of 
hesitation. Plenty of capital exists 
to-day at very low rates; there is 
no chance of a banking panic. Bank- 
ing funds are not tied up in real 
estate loans, and there has been no 
overbuilding. Brokers’ loans are 
practically non-existent. There is no 
forced selling of stocks. While the 
Government might ultimately print 
money to pay its expenses, that time 
is still in the distance. 


Many Stocks Too High 


What has occurred is simply that 
many securities advanced to prices 
higher than warranted, and much of 
this condition was due to the Govern- 
ment-manufactured low money rates. 
Also, hysterical buying of commodi- 
ties, principally by war-scared Euro- 
pean countries, brought about levels 
which could not be maintained when 
war fears subsided ; but unfortunately 
this rise naturally brought along with 
it a scramble for goods on the part of 
business men who desired to protect 
themselves for some months ahead; 
and hence considerable forward buy- 
ing was also a factor. As a result, 
a lull in buying is now likely. 

It is possible that the present ab- 
surd taxation law, which penalizes 
prudence and thrift in corporation 
management, will be changed, and 
we might see a flat tax on corpora- 
tion profits of as high as 25 per cent. 
It is well to remember that the pres- 
ent tax law was one of the reasons 
for very large dividends last year. 


(The effect in many cases, such as 
Montgomery Ward and Sears, Roe- 
buck, was virtually to force these 
concerns to borrow money, or sell 
new stock, to pay dividends.) It is 


obvious that should this law be 
changed, dividends might not be as 
high as last year. Formerly, corpora- 
tions generally paid out in dividends 
about 50-60 per cent. of their net 
earnings, not 80 per cent., as the 
present tax law practically compels. 
A lowering of dividends is not bullish 
background for stocks. 

The rapid and extensive rise in 
labor costs will impair profits when 
business declines. Here, again, busi- 
ness must adjust its selling prices, 
etc., to the new set of conditions. 

No one will deny that the Govern- 
ment’s silver purchases proved a stu- 
pendous fiasco. It is possible that the 
Government’s gold policy will also 
be ranked as a colossal blunder. 


Base Purchases on Earnings 


Without reasonable doubt, business 
should remain above the “normal” 
line for a few years, although at this 
time we are probably in a recessional 
period. Hence, while there is no rea- 
son for becoming panicky, prudence 
dictates that caution should be used 
in making new commitments, and only 
those stocks held where the compa- 
nies are in good condition, and where 
the prices of the stocks are not too 
much out of line on apparent earnings 
outlook. The prices of such stocks 
are often misleading when one at- 
tempts to compare them with levels 
prevailing some years ago, because 
of split-ups. For instance, when com- 
paring National Biscuit with its 1922 
price, one should multiply the present 
price by 17; American Can by 6; 
Corn Products by 6; and even in the 
case of U. S. Steel, one should add 
40 per cent., to allow for the stock 
dividend paid several years ago. It 
will be seen, therefore, that ample 
profits exist for those who bought 
these stocks years ago and still hold 
them, and very likely, these profits 
are being gradually taken by many 
holders. 


This column continues of the opin- 
ion that among the stocks which 
might have seen their peaks for this 
bull market and hence are trending 
downward, except for minor rallies, 
and should be avoided, are: 


General Motors, General Electric, 
Westinghouse, Corn Products, Amer- 
ican Can, Johns-Manville, Du Pont, 
Newport Industries, Monsanto, Parke 
Davis, National Biscuit, American 
Smelting, American Telephone, 
Crown Cork, Libby-Owens Glass, 
Douglas Aircraft, and Boeing. 

For investors who are not con- 
cerned about intermediate fluctua- 











Selling 
Securities 


Why Do Some Men 
Sell More Securities 
Salesmen differ in their 


Than Others? 
(1 ) knowledge of Investment 
facts. Hence some can talk more 


intelligently and gain the inves- 
tor's confidence better than 


others. 
(2) Salesmen differ in their 

ability to capitalize their 
knowledge so as to forcefully 
present their issues. Hence some 
can close much better than 
others. 


More Sales 


Babson Institute Course of Train- 
ing in Security Selling contains 
the facts so essential to success 
in selling securities and shows 
how to use these facts in a way 
which means—More Sales. 


Send for our free Booklet 2025, 


“Security Salesmanship—the 
Profession,” today. 


BABSON INSTITUTE 


EXTENSION DIVISION 
BABSON PARK, MASS. 

















AAOOMIAMIOM ANT 


Send this advertisement 
for 2 weeks free trial 


The Gartley 
Weekly Stock 
Market Review 


A ten-page weekly analysis of 
stock price trends; a specific 
technical review of from 30 to 
40 stocks and other important 
and valuable market comment 
and opinion. Prepared by H. 
M. Gartley and his associates, 
outstanding authorities on the 
technical interpretation of stock 
price movements. f 


H. M. Gartley, Inc. 


76 William Street, New York 
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HOTEL CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE 





Emil Eitel — Karl Eitel — Roy Steffen 














OUR Business 
i YOUR 


Business 


Frankly, we depend on your 
business for our business. 
Moreover, we're interested 
in you as friends. Naturally, 
there’s always a warm wel- 
come for you—in apprecia- 
tion of your confidence in 
us. Room’ rates, as you may 
remember, begin as low as 
$3.50. 
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tions, the following stocks are sug- 
gested, although, of course, they 
might become available at lower 
prices before a sustained upward 
swing occurs: 

General Theatre Equip., Loew’s, 
Barker Bros., Butler Bros. Pfd., Kro- 
ger, Swift & Co., Swift International, 
Socony, Liquid Carbonic, American 
Colortype, Kimberly Clark, South 
Porto Rico Sugar, Cuban Atlantic 
Sugar, Todd Shipbuilding. 

It is possible that the new Coal 
Law will result in increased earnings 
for Island Creek Coal, paying $2 an- 
nual dividends (although not quite 
earned recently). This company is an 
old bituminous coal concern, is in 
strong financial condition, has excel- 
lent properties, and it would not be 
surprising when the market starts up- 
ward for this stock to be one of the 
leaders. Present price is $29. 

In the Fall of 1935, the writer 
strongly recommended N. Y. Central 
in the low 20’s. It has since sold at 
55. Because of the Government’s at- 
titude on rates, wages, etc., this col- 


umn has contained no recommenda- 
tions of railroad stocks for a long 
while. When the adjustment in the 
market is completed, and provided 
nothing unforeseen occurs, it is pos- 
sible that Great Northern preferred 
will prove to be a good purchase. 
The principal uncertainty in the rail- 
road outlook at this time is whether 
further increase in net earnings ‘will 
be prevented by increases in wages of 
union labor. 

The long-range outlook for oil 
stocks continues good, although some 
have gone up enough for the time 
being. Socony appears attractive. 

The movies continue to draw large 
crowds. Loew’s is. undoubtedly the 
best. General Theatres is also at- 
tractive because of its strong financial 
condition and ownership of a block 
of Twentieth-Century-Fox. 

April 19, 1937. 

* 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to inter- 
ested readers on the day of its writ- 
ing. Rates on request. 


Commercial Paper Comes Back 


Roy A. Foulke 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


HE vastly increased use of open- 
T market commercial paper in recent 

months is now focussing business 
attention on the distinct advantages 
of this method of short-term financ- 
ing. 

The later reports show that on 
March 31 the amount of open-market 
commercial paper outstanding was 
$290,000,000, the greatest in five and 
a half years. 

This was a 303 per cent. jump from 
the March, 1933, low of $72,000,000. 

Never before in their history have 
commercial-paper brokers known a 
period when the paper of well known 
corporations has been in such con- 
tinuous demand as in the year just 
past. 

Banks have taken every piece of- 
fered and then asked for more, even 
at the unusually low rates which bor- 
rowers have been paying. From Feb- 
ruary 1935 to this March, open- 
market paper has been sold at prices 
to yield paper-buying banks % of 1 
per cent.; since then, the decline in 
high-grade bond prices has stepped up 
the yield on commercial paper, but at 
that it is now only 1 per cent., an 
increase of % of 1 per cent. 

The explanation of the increase in 
commercial paper outstanding lies in 
the more-or-less gradual increase in 


business activity from the low point 
of 1932 up to the Summer of 1936, 
and the more rapid progress of the 
past nine months. Coupled with this 
are materially higher wholesale com- 
modity prices. Both influences have 
naturally brought about a greater 
need for seasonal funds from commer- 
cial banks and trust companies for 
business use. 

This situation has also resulted in a 
marked attraction to the practice of 
selling short-term notes through com- 
mercial-paper brokers on the open 
market by companies which can use 
this method of seasonal financing 
because of their high credit standing. 
Many concerns which have not used 
a commercial-paper broker for years 
are back again. 

The advantages which they find in 
the use of open-market, short-term 
commercial paper are: 

1. When a concern offers its notes 
in the open market, it has access 
to the broadest distribution of its 
notes at the most advantageous 
rates prevailing in any part of the 
country. 

2. By keeping customary balances 
with lines of credit open at banking 
depositories, there is more than the 
usual obligation on the part of a com- 
pany’s banks to extend necessary 
accommodation when needed. 

3. The commercial-paper broker 
who handles a company’s paper is 
prepared to be of great assistance in a 
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general advisory capacity, particularly 
on financial affairs. 

4. The suggestions and construc- 
tive criticism on financial and operat- 
ing procedure which emanates from 
paper-buying banks is often very 
pointed and helpful. 

5. Valuable indirect advertising is 
obtained in banking and financial cir- 


Give Junior Executives 


Charles P. McCormick 


President, 
McCormick & Company 


ple in it, instead of by one man? 
I believe that it can, and I 
think that our experience proves it. 

One-man management is all right 
in its place. But with one-man man- 
agement go all of the things which 
are found in a one-man company. 
One man dictates labor policies, sales 
policies, financing policies, the sala- 
ries of all employees, and everything 
ese, 

And no one man living can run a 
large business (such as ours for 
example) as a one-man institution 
because no one man has the answers 
to all those problems. 

Besides, even though he wants to 
be perfectly honest and sincere, soon- 
er or later he falls into the pit of 
sentimentality : Those who please him 
get the best salaries, while those who 
disagree with him or are inclined to 
argue (no matter how valuable they 
are) may find themselves on the short 
end of the stick, and eventually out 
of the company altogether. Few one- 
man managers realize that the men 
who criticize honestly are their best 
friends, while the ones who flatter 
generally turn out to be their worst 
enemies. 

Ours used to be a one-man com- 
pany, and it had some of the diffi- 
culties associated with that method. 
Recently, though, we have changed to 
what might be called “multiple man- 
agement.” And with this method we 
have found out how to give a large 
proportion of our employees a chance 


[ a company be run by the peo- 





T he value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser is based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 











cles which have occasion to investi- 
gate and maintain credit files on com- 
mercial-paper names. 

6. Concerns favorably known to 
the open market have little difficulty 
in arranging for permanent financing. 
Their records and their financial 
standing are known to all of the im- 
portant banking institutions. 


a Chance! 


to run the company and work out 
its policies. 

We have set up four boards of 
directors. The one which covers fac- 
tory matters is made up of factory- 
minded people. The one which cov- 
ers sales is made up of sales-minded 
people. A third board is the junior 
board of directors, made up of junior 
executives from all departments who 
recommend on matters of general 
company policy. Over the three 
others, we have the regular board of 
directors which operates in the regu- 
lar way. 

The three subsidiary boards can- 
not act. But they can and do recom- 
mend changes and improvements in 
company policy which come within 
their fields. And when any one of 
them passes a recommendation unani- 
mously, it goes to the regular board 
and to the president for final approval 
and action. 

Our form of organization thus re- 
tains the reins of final authority for 
the senior board and the president. 
That is necessary. But at the same 
time it gives to those who are creative 
and willing to make an honest, intelli- 
gent effort an opportunity to express 
themselves freely in  self-governed 
meetings. And, by our policy of rotat- 
ing memberships and chairmanships 
in the subsidiary boards, it uncovers 
and develops men who show possi- 
bilities for a future boost to impor- 
tant executive positions. 

We are very happy over the results 
of the experiment. 

It has literally made over our busi- 
ness; sales have increased steadily 
and profits have doubled. 

But the thing that pleases me most 
is that there is less bickering, and 
that what there is of it is of an en- 
tirely different nature from the usual 
jealousy in departments. The plan 
has had an amazing effect in building 
up the spirit of everyone in the com- 
pany. 

Spirit is not engendered by talking 
about it. We have done something 
about it by reaching far down within 
the ranks of the company and giving 
nearly all of our supervisory employ- 
ees a chance to mold the policies of 
their employer. 








UNITED'S MAINLINERS 





*%The Mainliners, exclusive with 
United, inaugurate a new era in 
air transportation—the finest coast- 
to-coast service ever offered—de- 
luxe 3-stop 15% hour flights daily 
between California and New York. 

The Mainliners, built by Douglas, 
with their plus comfort features, are 
the ultimate in luxury, service, speed 
. . « 14 overstuffed swivel lounge 
chairs in a 21-passenger cabin! 
190 m.p.h. cruising speed using 
only 62% of available power! 100 
million miles of experience. . . and 
personalized attention to passen- 
gers that is famous! 

Be sure your ticket reads United 
when you take your next flight. 


Tops in luxury—the Mainliner! 





New Lowee Fares 
May 1, Coast-to-Coast $149.95, Chicago- 
New York $44.95. Extra fare on 14-passenger 
Mainliners: New York-Chicago $2; Coast- 
to-Coast $4. No extra fare on 21-passen- 
ger Mainliners and 10-passenger Boeings. 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 
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No 2,251 65 8.33 

5 1,195 14 3.51 
No 3,418 16 0.94 
100 «61,511 +118 0.23+ 
No 28,846 11 1.53 
No — 5,251 11 2.71 
No 665 4 3.40° 

10 42,820 17 5.36 
No 321 16 0.17 
No 1,999 4 1.71 
No 800 Ks 3.29 
No 1,303 27 4.04 
No 1,541 21 3.90 
100 2,486 157 3.99 


+Deficit. *Including prices on old stock. 


Earns, 1937 
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(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. 


October 31. ( 
31. (x) Plus 4 per cent in stock. 
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p) Year ended Novem 


30. (q) Ni 


ine months ended Decem ber 31. 
20 per cent. in stock. (t) Plus 5 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 3 per cent. in stock. 


Great Northern Pfd 


(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. 
(g) Year ended June 30. (j) 


Div. Div. to 

1936 Date 1937 
Addressograph-Mult. ...... $0.95 $0.25 
Air Reduction........c.0.. 3.50 1 
Alaska Juneau............. 1.20 0.60 
Alleghany Corp. (r)....... oe ee 
Allegheny Steel............ 1.65 0.40 
Allied Chemical............ 6 3 
Allis Chalmers .....<cccvss 1.50 0.50 
Te 6 2 
Amer. Car. & Foundry.... A 
Amer. & Foreign Power... ... aos 
American International..... 0.40 aan 
Amer. Locomotive......... sae ite 
American Radiator ........ 0.45 0.15 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 1.95 0.60 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 4.15 1.50 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 2 1 
a ae Ee > ee g 4.50 
American Tobacco “B”..... 5 1.25 
Se “ bia 
Anaconda Copper.......... 1.25 0.25 
ne | re oa 0.35 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... re oe 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 2 — 
Atlantic Refining.......... 1.25 0.25 
Auburn Automobile........ se orn 
Baldwin Locomotive (r)... Pet 
Baltimore & Ohio......... Siu ae 
OE SE ee 0.75 “—_ 
Beechnut Packing.......... 6 2.50 
Bendix Aviation .......... 1.50 0.25 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 1.50 aie 
Borden Company.......... 1.60 0.40 
Borg-Warner ............. 4.50 1 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 3.25 2 
Brook. Union Gas......... 3 1.50 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 1.20 0.40 
California Packing......... 1.50 0.75 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... ... ne 
oo eh er ae 4 : 
ee! 4 2 
Chesapeake Corp.......... 3 1.50 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 3.80 1.40 
PENS ae 12 1.50 
A SPS ae tee 4 0.50 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.40 0.20 
Commercial Credit......... 5.628 1 
Commercial Solvents....... 0.80 _ 
Commonwealth & Southern... +e 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. 1.75 0.50 
Consolidated Oil........... 0.80 0.40 
ee Ee eee 3.25 1.50 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 2 0.25 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 3.75 1.50 
Cracthle Steel... ccccccccss an a 
Cuban-American Sugar..... 
Curtiss-Wright ........... 
Delaware & Hudson Co.... =e 
Del., Lack. & Western..... ee ea 
Diamond Match........... 1.75 0.50 
ae). ee 4 3.50 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 610 0.75 
Eastman Kodak ........... 6.75 3 
Elec. Auto-Lite............ 2.60 0.60 
Electric Power & Light.... Re 
DEAE... Gaskexeuueses oe pose 
General Electric........... 2 0.40 
TSOOTE POSER. ..sccccccscs 2.25 1 
General BEBIs...cccscccccce 3 1.50 
General Motors............ 4.50 0.25 
General Railway Signal.... 1 0.50 
Gillette Safety Razor....... 1.25 0.25 
CSS See 2 
Goodrich, B. F............ 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 


Oi 


ear ended August 31. 
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Long Term 
Price Range 


; °29-36 


 °28-'36* 


; '29-'36 


° °20-"36 


’26-’36 
’26-’36 
’28-'36 
°29-’36 
’27-"36 
’30-'36 
’25-'36 


’29-'36* 


29-36 
°25-"36 


» '29.°36 
; ’29-'36 
; '30-'36 
; '27-'36 
; '29-36 
; '29-'36 
; ’28-'36 
; '29-'36 
; '29-°36 
; '30-'36 
; '29-'36 
; °28-'36 
; '29-'36 
; ’25-'36 
- '27-36 


; °29-'36 
; ’29-36 


4 ’27-"36 
5; ’27-’36 


(c) Year ended February 29. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 

(r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. (s) Plus 
(v) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. (w) Nine months ended March 


Prices 1937 Prices 
High Low Now 


1334- 7% 
17H%- 13% 
58%- 43 
29%4- 23 
454%4- 33% 
1053%4- 88% 
56%- 47% 
187 -167% 
99 


143%- 9% 
69%4- 52% 
13%4- 7 

24¥%4- 18% 
8754- 69% 
37 - 30% 
36%4- 28% 


11%- 8 


481%4- 38% 
38%4- 27% 
1764-138 
8634- 67% 
9014- 78% 
68%- 573% 
135%-110% 
170%4-122% 
2%- 13% 
69%4- 56% 
21%- 16% 
4%- 2% 
49%- 38% 
17%- 15% 


175%4-158%4 
45%4- 38 
26%- 19% 
235%- 13% 
64%- 51% 
444%4- 39% 
65%- 60 
70%- 57% 
65%- 45 
20%- 15% 
51%- 43 
50%- 31 
4734- 2794 


(n) Year ended 








ll 





Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1936 
No 1,794 $12 $0.71 
No 702 5 3.51 
No 1,544 17 2.14 
100 350 cea Cs 
No 739 52 10.22 
No 4,246 63 6.36 
No 14,584 .- 13 2.40 
No 6,399 39 0.65 
No 750 38 5.16 
No 10,822 30 2.36 
10 5,487 18 1.99 
No 1,831 27 1.90 
25 2,277 38 7.25 
No 1,490 49 4.48, 10 m 
25 522 28 2.25, 12 m 
10 1,872 18 1.51 
No 300 ©6248 5.90 
No 597 63 2.57 
No 1,504 41 3.07 
10 1,856 32 2.57 
No 5,173 30 3.71 
5 4,376 ee 
10 6,289 15 1.73 
No 1,628 20 1.76 
No 6,264 12 2.01 
No 2,037 19 3.83 
No 5,456 19 1.00° 
25 2,156 52 6.09 
No 4,993 142 1.79 
100 1,571 98 5.18} 
No 8,575 23 1.77 
25 ~=«6,261 28 2.55 
No 15,000 3 0.47 
50 13,168 89 2.94 
No 5,503 31 2.68 
No 3,820 64 1.68 
No 13,879 3 0.22 
1 1,395 Nil 0.794 
10 10,000 14 2.93 
No 5,476 43 6.27 
No 176 12 2.32, 6 m 
15 31,151 ee 
No 746 32 3.00* 
25 3,183 16 2.45 
100 3,773 193 3.84 
100 1,298 163 1.01 
No 12,645 4 1.13 
No 2,162 56 0.99F 
No 13,103 43 1.79 
25 25,856 er ee 
10 1,718 18 5.10 
5 1,242 11 1.82 
25 9,337 42 4.14 
No 3, 16 2.57 
No 2,412 18 3.84 
No 23,182 — Bee ee 
No 733 35 5.06 
No 8,903 27 4.14 
25 «4,36 29 1.40 
100 = 2, 198 8.20 
5 2,505 7 0.76 
No 14,531 8 0.19 
No 2,906 56 4.88 
No 23,200 11 1.09 
No 391 33 0.207 
No 397 7 2.6472 
20 600 35 3.45 
No 837 20 0.64+ 
No 1,497 20 3.31 
50 529 78 7.22 
100 8703 140 2.91 
100 1,045 198 6.89 
No 3,172 15 1.79 
50 2,582 68 - 5.67 
10 9,704 20 3.39 


+Deficit. “Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended 1. b , 29. (d) Y ded March 31. 
og Ueeaaial April 3. () Year ended May 31. January 31. (c) Year ended February (d) Year ende arc 


(j) Y ded A £31. 
30. (q) Nine months ended Decemie 31 ‘) ~ gg 


October 31. (p) 


ear ended November 
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Div. Div. to 

1936 Date 1937 
Hecker Products .......... $0.90 $0.30 
Hershey Chocolate......... 3.60 1.50 
Feeioon Mote... 6... sess nae a 
Interboro Rapid Transit (r) ... a 
Int. Business Machines..... 7.508 1.50 
ee eer ree 2.50 1.25 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 1.30 0.50 
je ee a 23% 
Johns-Manville ........... 4.25 0.75 
Kennecott Copper.......... 1.70 0.50 
SS 1.75 0.30 
Kroger Grocery ........... 1.90 0.80 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 1 
pee SO eee 3.50 1 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2 1 
Lorillard Tobacco.......... 1.80 0.30 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 5.50 2 
pO ee 1.50 0.25 
ou SS 2 125 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 1.15 ies 
Montgomery Ward........ 0.60 3.90 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp..... | 0.50 
National Biscuit........... 0.40 
Nat. Cash Register........ 1 0.50 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.50 0.39 
National Distillers Products 2.75 1 
Nat. Power & Light........ 0.60 0.15 
National Steel............. 3.12% 0.62% 
New York Central........ wel saa 
N. Y., N. H.& Hartford (r) ... aes 
North American........... 1.50 0.30 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 1.50 l 
Packard Motors ........... 0.45 0.15 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 2 si 
Public Service of N. J..... 2.60 0.65 
Pullman Incorporated...... 1.50 0.75 
Radio Corporation......... sid Sl 
Remington Rand, Inc...... 0.30" 0.45" 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 1.50 
Sears, Roebuck............ 3.75 3.25 
Smith (L. C.)-Corona..... 1 0.37% 
Socony-Vacuum ........... 0.65 0.25 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 3 1 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.50 0.87% 
Southern Pacific........... ail Wes 
Southern Railway ......... ine oat 
Standard Brands .......... 0.95 0.40 
Standard Gas & Electric (r) ... —_ 
Standard Oil of California.. 1.20 0.30 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2 a 
Sterling Products.......... 4.10 0.95 
Stewart-Warner .......... 1 con 
Texas Corporation......... 1.50 0.75 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2.50 0.50 
Timken Roller Bearing... .. 3.75 0.75 
pe eee 0.50 0.29 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher .. 2.871 0.75 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 2.30 1.60 
Union Oil of California.... 1 0.55 
Oe) ae 6 3 
United Aircraft ........... uke a 
United Corporation........ 0.20 ce 
I SE cawdsvowdaesss 4.25 1.50 
United Gas Improvement... 1 0.25 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol.... ... wat 
| |) Sea a Pee 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 7.50 1.50 
U. S. Realty & Improve....  ... baa 
EE ia ee 
U. S. Smelting, R. & M.... 10 4 
| 5 eae aR re as 
Western Union............ 2 1.50 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 1.873 0.59 
Westinghouse Electric..... 5.50 1 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 1.20 


(g) Year ended June 30. 





Long Term Prices 1937 Prices 
Price Range High Low Now 
82- 8; ’28-’36 15%- 13 14 
144- 26; ’27-'36 67¥%- 59 60 
100- 3; ’27-’36 23%4- 18% 21 
59- 2; ’29-'36 13%- 8% 9 
255- 52; ’29-'36 189 -1597% 164 
1.42- 10; ’28-'36 1114%- 99% 107 
73- 4; ’28-’36 73H%- 62% 63 
149- 3; ’29-'35 15%- 11% 13 
243- 10; ’29-’36 155 -127 135 
105- 5; ’29-’36 693%- 55% 58 
92- 6; ’26-’36 295%- 24% 25 
132- 10; ’28-’36 24%4- 22 23 
128- 34; ’24-’36 114 - 98 98 
96- 8; ’29-’36 8434- 64% 84 
87- 16; ’29-’36 43%4- 36 36 
32- 8; ’29-'36 2854- 22% 23 
118%4- 28; ’28-’36 4214- 33% 35 
115- 10; ’28-’36 62%4- 42% 54 
256- 17; ’29-’36 58%- 4914 50 
45- 4; ’26-’36 353%- 29% 33 
157- 4; ’28-’36 69 - 53% 61 
119- 8; ’26-’36* 245%- 17% 22 
237- 20; ’28-’36* 33%- 285% 29 
149- 5; ’26-’36 387%%- 29% 34 
87- 10; ’29-’36 26%- 23% 24 
125- 13; ’28-’36* 35 - 27% 32 
72- 6; ’26-’36 14%4- 10% 11 
78- 13; ’29-36 9414- 70 88 
257- 8; ’29-'36 55%- 40 51 
133- 6; ’29-’36 94%4- 5% 8 
187- 10; ’26-'36 34%- 2 26 
99- 12; ’27-’36 38 - 30% 32 
33- 2; ’29-36 12%- 10% 11] 
110- 6; ’29-’36 50%4- 39% 4 
138- 28; ’27-’36 52%4- 43 43 
99- 3; '27-'36 72%- 58 nd 
115- 3; ’29-’36 12%4- 10% 1] 
58- 1; ’27-36 29%- 21% 26 
66- 27; ’29-'36 58 - 50% 51 
198- 10; ’27-'36 953%- 81 90 
34%- H%; °30-'36 401%4- 27% 34 
21- 5; °31-’36 20 - 16% 20 
49- 4; ’27-’36 4214- 34 38 
92- 10; ’27-36 32%4- 26 27 
158- 6; ’29-'36 65%- 42% 59 
165- 2; ’28-’36 433%%- 24 40 
89- 8; ’26-’36 16%- 14% 14 
244- 3; ’29-'36 14%- 8% il 
82- 15; '26-’36 50 - 43% 47 
85- 19; ’29-'36 76 - 67% 70 
783%4- 46; '33-'36 75 - 65 68 
77- 2; °29-36 21 - 17% 19 
75- 9; °26-’36 63%- 50% 64 
85- 12; ’26-’36 44 - 38% 40 
139- 8; ’29-3 79 - 62 63 
67- 2; ’29-°36 17%- 15% 16 
182- 7; ’28-36 100%4- 85% 88 
140- 16; ’29-’36 111 - 973% 100 
58- 8; ’28-’36 28%4- 24% 26 
298- 27; ’29-’36 14834-1261%2 = 148 
162- 7; '29-’36* 35%- 27% 29 
76- 2; ’29-36 8Y%4- 5% 6 
159- 10; ’26-’36 8634- 80% 84 
60- 9; ’29-’36 17 - 13% 14 
244- 13; ’28-’36 43%- 37% 40 
51- 1; ’28-’36 15%- 6% 11 
63%- 6: '28-'36 72%4- 59%4 61 
120- 2; ’29-’36 19%- 13% 15 
65- 1; ’29-36 72%- 44% oat 
141- 10; ’32-’36 105 - 83% 93 
262- 21; ’29-'36 126%4- 75 115 
272- 12; ’28-’36 8314- 69 71 
68- 9; ’27-'36 57%4- 46% 47 
293- 16; ’28-'36 16754-130% 143 
104- 22; '29-'36 65%- 51% 52 


(k) Year ended September 20. (n) Year ended 


(r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. 


(s) Plus 


> per cent. in stock. (t) Plus § per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 3 per cent. in stock. (v) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. (w) Nine months ended March 


(x) Plus 4 per cent in stock. 
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thie 12 Stocks 


Do Experts Favor? 


Dunrinc the past 
four weeks the stock recommenda: 
tions of leading financial authorities 
have centered about 12 issues. The 
names of these favored stocks and 
the prices at which they are recom< 
mended are given in the current 
UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 


Experience has shown that stocks rec- 
ommended by three or more financial 
experts almosi invariably show better 
than average appreciation. 


To introduce to you the UNITED 
OPINION method of stock forecast 
ing—so successful during the past 
16 years—we shall be glad to send 
you without obligation this list of 
12 outstanding stocks—a list avail- 
able through no other source. 


Send for Bulletin F.M. 74 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 





210 Newbury us “e: Boston, Mass. 





VYVVVVVVVVVVV VV VV 


Shall I Buy — 
Shall I Sell 
Stocks _ Now? 


If you know when it is safe to buy and 
wise to sell stocks —if you act on your 
knowledge promptly —risks are mini- 

i » maximum profits possible. 

T. E. Rassieur Trend Interpretation 
Service offers you definite buying and 
selling advice based strictly and solely 
on interpretations of long-term and 
short-term trends arrived at by precise 
mathematical computation. 

T. E. Rassieur Trend Interpretation 
Service is unique in the financial field, 
neither duplicating nor overlapping the 
service of any existing system or organ- 
ization. 

The principles and scope of this ser- 
vice are explained in a comprehensive 
free booklet: *“TREND I PRETA- 
TION.”’ Write for it. No obligation. 


T. E. RASSIEUR 
Trend Interpretation Service 
1628 Continental Bldg., St. Louis, Be. 

i 








LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


**THEATRES EVERY WHERE"’ 


April 9th, 1937. 

T= Board of Directorson April 7th, 1937 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.62% 
per share on the outstanding $6.50 Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock of this Company, pay- 
able on the 15th day of May, 1937 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
the 30th day of April, 1937. Checks will be 


mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 


Vice-President & Treasurer 











CONTINENTALCANCOMPANY lnc. 


A regular quarterly dividend 
of seventy-five cents (75¢) per 
share on the common stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable May 15, 1937. to stock- 


holders of record at the close 
of business April 24, 1937. Books will 


not close. 3 5 JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 














Please mention Forses MAGA- 
ZINE when writing to adver- 
tisers. 
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Utility Bonds 
for 
Income 


Edward L. Barnes 


HE six-point to twelve-point de- 

clines which lower-quality light 

and power company bonds have 
experienced since the first of the year 
place them in a buying zone once 
more. Yields range from 5% per 
cent. to 6% per cent. In most in- 
stances, revenues are increasing mod- 
erately. 

The bonds recommended here are 
semi-speculative and should constitute 


Texas, Nebraska, Kansas, Washing- 
ton and Montana. 

Four of this company’s subsidiaries 
will be affected by Federal power de- 
velopments in the Northwest, but 
only one of these (Washington Water 
Power) is an important contributor 
of common dividends to the parent. 

New England Power Association 
5’s, 1948, are junior to more than 
$150,000,000 of subsidiary bonds and 
preferred stocks. Off considerably 
from the high, the bonds are reason- 
ably priced considering current earn- 
ings. 

Operations are confined to the New 
England States of Massachusetts, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Connec- 
ticut and Rhode Island. 

On a consolidated basis, ample 
earnings protection is afforded. Gross 
operating revenues rose 5.2 per cent. 
for the full year 1936. Operating 
expenses rose somewhat faster than 
revenues, but taxes declined slightly, 
with the result that fixed-charge cov- 
erage expanded to 1.58 times from 
1.47 times. 

Utah Power & Light Company de- 








UTILITY BONDS FOR 


Cur- 
Approx. rent 
Due Price Return 


Utah Pow. & Lt. 6's. 2022 94 «866.4 
West Tex. Util. 5’s. 1957 93 5.4 
New Eng. Power 

a ee 1948 95 5.2 
Amer. Pow. & Lt. 6’s. 2016 96 6.2 
National P. & L. 6's. 2026 95 6.3 
Lehigh Pow. Sec. 6’s 2026 107 5.6 
United Lt.&Rys.5%’s 1952 87 = 6.3 


(a) Beginning May 1, 1947. 





MAXIMUM INCOME 


Amt. Out- 1937 Fixed Charges 
Call- standing High -——Times Earned——, 
able (Millions) Price 1935 1934 1933 


10a $5.0 103 121 118 §=1.20 
103. 23.1 99% 127 1.17 1221 


101% 24.0 101% 1.47 1.51 1.58 
110 = 43.3 106% 1.29 1.15 1.15 
110 = -24.5 107% 1.32 1.31 1.33 
110 «6250 111% 1.41 1.46 1.51 
104 = 25.0 96% 135 1.25 1.31 








but a limited proportion of one’s se- 
curity portfolio. They can be used in 
moderate amounts to lift average in- 
come where that is essential, but 
should be avoided if safety is the first 
consideration. 

The cloud which hangs over utility 
securities, especially holding company 
obligations, by reason of New Deal 
power policies has not lifted and may 
yet bring on a storm. Ultimate re- 
sults cannot be foreseen. That is one 
prime reason for the high yields from 
junior utility bonds which currently 
are covering fixed charges by a com- 
fortable margin. 

American Power & Light deben- 
ture 6’s are in a relatively strong 
position so far as earnings are con- 
cerned, but the bonds are unsecured 
and are junior to a heavy debt. 

Electric sales of the system (con- 
tributing some 85 per cent. of rev- 
enues) and gas (9 per cent.) are 
dependent on all types of agriculture 
and mining. The service area takes 
in thirteen states, including Florida, 


benture 6’s, 2022, are unsecured and 
are subject to a rather heavy senior 
debt. However, fixed charges were 
covered by a comfortable margin right 
through the depression. Earnings 
currently are improving. 

The company’s prospects are gov- 
erned by the status of the copper in- 
dustry in and around the key cities 
served, although other extraction 
trades, such as lead, coal and precious 
metals, are supporting influences. 
The important mining and industrial 
load accounts for approximately two- 
thirds of electric output and about 
one-third of gross. Another third of 
revenues is obtained from residential 
sales while the remainder is made up 
of returns from commercial, rural and 
miscellaneous distribution. 

Utah Power & Light, a subsidiary 
of Electric Power & Light Corpora- 
tion, serves directly and through 
subsidiaries a wide area in Utah and 
portions of Wyoming, Idaho and 
Colorado. 

National Power & Light debenture 














6’s are of only fair quality. They are 
attractive by reason of the current up- 
trend in revenues and the high yield. 

National Power & Light is a hold- 
ing company of the Electric Bond & 
Share group. Subsidiaries provide 
various public utility services in the 
Lehigh Valley area and in five South- 
ern States. Important trade centers 
served are Memphis, Birmingham, 
Houston and Knoxville. About 85 
per cent. of gross is derived from sale 
of electricity. Capitalization of the 
system is heavy. 

The fact that leading properties are 
widely scattered makes the company 
vulnerable to the Public Utility Act 
of 1935 if it should be declared valid 
by the Supreme Court. 

Several subsidiaries operate in TVA 
area and their outlook is obscured 
by the Government power develop- 
ments; but, even if the value of the 
investments in these subsidiaries is 
entirely disregarded, the National 
Power & Light obligations are well 
protected. 


Lehigh Power Securities 6's 


Lehigh Power Securities 6’s, 2026, 
are of somewhat better quality than 
the other bonds discussed here. While 
they are unsecured, there is ample 
protection for fixed charges. 

With a substantial majority of its 
preferred and common stocks owned 
by National Power & Light, Lehigh 
Power Securities is the intermediate 
holding company of that system. Its 
most important subsidiaries are Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light and Lehigh 
Valley Transit. 

West Texas Utilities 5’s of 1957 
are a first mortgage on all properties 
of a company serving 160 communi- 
ties in the central western part of 
Texas. Electric service supplies about 
88 per cent. of revenues. Under the 
impetus of higher agricultural income 
and oil production, gross revenues 
expanded 8.9 per cent. during 1936. 
Operating expenses were well con- 
trolled, despite the moderate flood 
damages sustained, and lower fixed 
charges were covered 1.49 times, 
against 1.27 times in 1935. Prospects 
for 1937 are favorable. 

United Light & Railways Com- 
pany (Del.) 5%4’s, 1952, are out- 
standing in moderate amount, but are 
junior to a large debt and are unse- 
cured. Fixed-charge coverage is sub- 
stantial, and growing. Mediocre qual- 
ity of the bonds accounts for the yield 
of more than 6 per cent. Down some 
ten points from the recent high, the 
bonds are worth buying in small 
amounts on a speculative basis. The 
company is a sub-holding company 
in the United Light & Power system, 
its assets consisting largely of stock 
of holding companies. 











JOBS FOR 
15,800 


WORKERS 
IN 


NEW YORh 








Shaded areas in New York are served by Associated 


STATE 


Coss to 14,000 jobs were created 
during the last five years by the lo- 
cation of new industries or expan- 
sion of existing concerns in New 
York areas served by the Associated 
System. 

This industrial development re- 
sulted largely from a definite pro- 
gram. In this, community organiza- 
tions, Associated operating compa- 
nies, and the System’s Industrial 
Development Division cooperated 


System. Adjoining shaded areas are part of total 


territory also served by Associated companies. 


to help concerns find betterlocations 
and to expand their operations. 

About 42% of the area of New 
York State is served by Associated 
companies. The hundreds of com- 
munities in this area offer a wide 
choice of industrial advantages. 
Full information about these industrial 
areas may be obtained from our Indus- 
trial Development Division, 150 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
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GUESTS AT THE RITZ 


. are cared for by the same servants throughout their 
stay. Maids, waiters and valets are stationed permanently 
on each floor. Service is immediate and complete. 


You experience a feeling of quiet ease because of the 
large rooms and the high ceilings. You realize that dollar 
for dollar the Ritz is no more expensive than any of the 


other better hotels—for the tariffs include Ritz service, Ritz 
comfort and Ritz convenience—famous the world over. 


The tariffs are $7 and $8 for a single room with bath; 
$9, $10 and $11 for a double room (twin beds) with bath; 
and in proportion for larger acccommodations. 


Special Summer Rates Available on Request 


The RITZ-CARLTON 


46th Street and Madison Avenue 
New York City 


ALBERT KELLER, PRESIDENT 








HOTEL»), 





® When you stay at Hotel 


Cleveland your redcap takes you 
from train to hotel lobby in a 
moment, without going out-of- 
doors. No time wasted, no dis- 


comfort, no taxi fare. 


And at Hotel Cleveland, all 
the city is at your doorstep. All 
five buildings of the Terminal 
development under the same 
roof; stores and office buildings 
to the east; government build- 
ings north; wholesale district 
west; industrial plants south. 
And comfort, friendliness, wel- 
come, at home— 
in your room and 
all about you in 


1h Wuyi 


CLEVELAND 


CUEAMMIC 


Rooms from $2.50 for one, $4 for two. 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 





What's Behind 
the Court-Packing Plan? 


Our Washington Observer 


ONCLUSION of hearings before 
fe Senate Judiciary Committee 

on President Roosevelt’s pro- 
posal to pack the Supreme Court does 
not mean that the measure will come 
to an immediate vote. The decisive 
Senate vote still is at least two months 
forward. 

The agreement to end hearings on 
April 28 gave promise only that the 
committee thereafter, in its wisdom, 
would begin discussion of the next 
step in the legislative procedure. In 
this case the next step involves 
an extended committee debate on 
whether to report the bill in its 
present form, with several amend- 
ments embracing a compromise plan, 
or to substitute an entirely new bill. 

To-day’s outlook is that these com- 
mittee discussions, all of which are to 
be conducted in sealed executive ses- 
sion, will extend over three weeks. 
Even should the committee decide 
formally upon its course within ten 
days, at least ten days longer would 
be required for the preparation of the 
detailed legislative report for the 
Senate floor. 

Thus, late May or early June 
should bring the opening of the 
Senate debates, with a vote six weeks 
or two months later. At best, there- 
fore, there is every indication that 
the Fourth of July still will find the 
court bill before the honorable Senate. 
Patronage Plentiful 

A significant point of opposition 
strategy in this historic legislative 
proceeding is that no one of import- 
ance has challenged Mr. Farley’s 
flamboyant assertion that “We have 
the votes.” Yet the fact remains that 
three vigorous drives by the Adminis- 
tration hurry-up squad during March 
and April were not successful in 
winding up the public hearings. 

Neither has the emergency patron- 
age brigade which daily beats a path 
between the White House and Senate 
been able to hasten action on the com- 
mittee’s report. In one very real 
sense, therefore, it would not be too 
much to say that a clear majority of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee are 
opposed to this legislation. 


The timely distribution of jobs and 
construction projects, relief funds and 
rivers and harbors allocations, is 
counted upon heavily by Mr. Roose- 
velt to swing a majority of the Senate 
ultimately to a packed court. 4 

The question, then, boils down to © 
this: Can the Presideut’s personal — 
power of patronage drive through a 
measure which, on its merits, could 
not command thirty Senate votes? 

To understand why Mr. Roosevelt 
regards the court-packing bill as the 
keystone of his program one must go 
back to January and his special mes- 
sage on re-organization of the execu- 
tive branch. That program presents 
the detailed working chart for a 
strong one-man government. 

But under the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion in the Humphreys case, in May, 
1935, the President’s power to con- 
solidate the quasi-judicial administra- 
tive commissions with the regular 
executive departments is openly chal- 
lenged. Having found Mr. Hum- 
phreys to have been beyond the re- 
moval powers of the President, the 
Supreme Court ruled that the Federal 
Trade Commission and similar crea- 
tures of Congress could not be domi- 
nated, in the administration of their 
delegated legislative powers, by the 
Chief Executive. 


Larger Objectives 


By this route do we arrive at the 
real reason for the President’s firm 
insistence upon a_ packed court. 
Without a rubber-stamp court the 
projected re-organization scheme for 
the executive departments could not 
be validated, even should it ultimately 
pass both Houses of Congress. And 
without this executive re-organization 
authority the whole concept of a 
Roosevelt dictatorship vanishes into 
the hazy mists of might-have-been. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s reasoning often is 
difficult to follow. But any citizen 
who will attempt honestly to see 
things through the President’s eyes 
will understand at once that a strong 
one-man dictatorship is absolutely es- 
sential to the preservation of our dem- 
ocratic form of government. For if 
Congress and the Supreme Court are 
to be forever interposing ‘parliamen- 
tary or constitutional frustrations to 
segments of the Roosevelt program, 
what can eventuate but an ultimate 
paralysis of government? 

The only alternative to this un- 
happy prospect, as Mr. Roosevelt 
views the matter, is a complete and 
unquestioning acceptance of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s policies and programs. 

Why should a great country like 
this be full of headstrong and opinion- 
ated citizens who hold that many of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s programs and policies 
are only half baked? 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 





